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We judge ourselves by the goals we envision and achieve. 
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How Much for What? 


SomETIMES MAN ENCAMPS A LONG WHILE IN ONE PLACE. HE SEEMS 
then to measure the worth of his actions by how well he is doing rather 
than where he is going. 

At other times he breaks camp easily. He pulls up stakes and heads 
for a river crossing or a mountain pass. He judges himself by the 
goals he envisions and achieves. 

Schools reflect these two attitudes in their basic patterns of evalu- 
ation. The school of a sedentary people is commonly satisfied with 
measures at the close of a course or a year. The school of a marching 
people wants to know the value score at the beginning, at the end, and 
all through each day’s journey. 

The suspicion with which some citizens regard planning in schools, 
as in government and society, is therefore understandable. It arises 
from fear of change. It is an inevitable reaction of men who want 
their camp to stay put. Thus the most static societies in history have had 
school systems in which examinations were ends in themselves. How 
much a learner knew in terms of test procedures was the measure of 
his education. To ask, “How much for what?” under these circum- 
stances was dangerous or even subversive. It implied that evaluation 
was tied to the whole pattern of learning, that it must be an integral 
part of the total plan of education, and that its form, content, and 
purpose were alike relative to an ever-changing culture. 

These measurement characteristics of a marching people’s school 
are naturally disquieting to those who are afraid to move camp. When 
all the absolutes are staked down, there is nothing to evaluate except 
conformity to the absolutes. The only safe test of that conformity, 
furthermore, is rote knowledge. Any attempt to judge the quality or 
quantity of such complex outcomes as appreciation, understanding, or 
comprehensive efficiency is very hazardous to a fixed-camp operator. 
It may lead first to criticism and then to change of customary ways. 

For more than one and three-quarters centuries the citizens of the 
United States have been a marching people. They have been great 
more often than small. Even when they were few in numbers they have 
frequently risen to exalted heights. They have achieved their hours of 
national and international significance on the noblest scale when they 
have welcomed and engineered changes for the welfare of their own ° 
people and all people. 








Ir woutp INDEED BE STRANGE IF THESE SUCCESSFUL TENT-STRIKERS 
should permit their schools to fall and remain under the control of 
tent-huggers. In a country and in an education system where planning 
is based on values, it would be more than strange. It would be im- 
possible.—HaroLp BENJAMIN, chairman, Division, Social Foundations 
of Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Educational Values as Guides to 





By HAROLD G. SHANE 


Planning with Children 


What is the role of values in the processes of planning and working 


with children? 


This article considers the teacher’s personal values, 


their applications in the teaching-learning process, and the place of edu- 
cational values in the selection of subject matter. 


Lewis mumForp ONCE SAID THAT MAN’S 
chief purpose in life was the creation 
and preservation of sound values, an 
activity, he noted, which gives meaning 
both to civilization and to individual 
human life. Schools are a major pub- 
licly supported institution in American 
culture which are charged with the task 
of endowing each new generation with 
sound values; with a sense of moral 
security based on a knowledge of what 
is right and good. It would seem to 
follow, therefore, that the nature and 
development of such socially desirable 
values is the most distinguished contri- 
bution that education can make to the 
society which supports it. As John L. 
Childs phrased it, the school “. . . is 
engaged in the most fundamental of all 
moral activities of mankind.” (Educa- 
tion and Morals, New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950, p. 5.) 


You Teach What You ARE 


Each human being is the sum of the 
experiences which have shaped hisvalues. 
These values, because they determine 
and gevern behavior, are metaphorically 
the building blocks out of which his per- 
sonality has been constructed. If he is to 
meet his moral responsibility to guide 





Harold G Shane is professor of elementary 
—. Northwestern University, Evanston, 
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the wholesome development of children 
and youth the teacher must recognize 
that one cannot teach more than he IS! 
This fact implies the need for lifetime 
efforts at personal improvements which 
help one to become and to remain a 
warm human being who loves children, 
to approach his job with a sense of cheer- 
ful dedication, and to acquire the intel- 
lectual-cultural equipment and _ social 
values which lend deeper meanings to 
living. 

If educational values are to be guides 
to sound planning and wholesome living 
with boys and girls, it is absolutely 
necessary that the teacher be capable of 
bringing the fruits of his own enriched 
personal living and reasoned philosophy 
of life to the planning < living’ activi- 
ties that are characteristic of the highest 
type of school situation. 

From a personal-intellectual point of 
view the teacher (who would have pupils 
profit from the impact of what his per- 
sonality has to offer) should seek to 
develop the professional assets of a 
thorough knowledge of child develop- 
ment, of familiarity with promising con- 
cepts of learning in the area of psychol- 
ogy, and a grasp of sociological insights 
bearing on the role of the school in a 
sionnion sued Weiee Se cakes ait Memmnien Was. gece 


planning influences and facilitates school living and that 


good -school living, in turn, facilitates and _ influences 


significant planning. 
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Figure I: A sampling of values which are 


likely to influence the child in Western 








democratic cultural setting. Lacking 
such intellectual equipment, the teacher 
is likely to remain a mere classroom 
mechanic—an employee engaged in a 
trade rather than as a professional prac- 
titioner. 

“But,” you may ask, “aren’t such per- 
sonal qualifications just a bit on the 
steep side?” 

Probably not, if teaching is accepted 
as a lifetime job—as it is by the service- 
minded teacher. “You can’t teach more 
than you are, undoubtedly, but there is 
no need to feel frustrated if you are not 
yet all you hope to be during the initial 
years of teaching. In developing values 
and professional insights all teachers 
inevitably must pass through three 
stages: (1) the phase of potential prom- 
ise characteristic of the beginner, (2) 
the maturing phase of early years of 
teaching, and (3) the ultimate level of 
the professionally mature teacher. 


The Value-Approach to Teaching 


Once he has recognized that he must 
develop the requisite personal and pro- 
fessional qualities for successful work 
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with children (and has made a start at 
acquiring them) the teacher should be 
ready to give the most careful thought 
to the educational value-approach to liv- 
ing with children. That is, he should 
strive to reach reasoned conclusions with 
respect to the values that he believes 
should support and give meaning to 
planning and carrying forward learning 
experiences with children. 

The value-approach to teaching-learn- 
ing activities involves recognition of the 
fact that children and youth are con- 
tinually subjected to the formative in- 
fluences of varied value patterns. These 
value patterns are an integral part of 
the environment with which each child 
interacts as he progresses toward matur- 
ity. As suggested by Figure I, the child 
is continually bombarded by the values 
which are held by his associates in the 
home, school, church, and street. Some 
are wholesome, some are erosive to 
effective living; still others may be 
“good” or “bad” depending upon the 
interpretation they are given, say, in 
the home life of a boy or girl. 


‘H-rold G. Shane and W. A. Yauch, Creative School Ad- 
mixistration, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1954, p. 33. 
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In order to serve as an effective and 
sound guide for children the teacher is 
under an obligation to know what he be- 
lieves and accepts and why he has chosen 
to govern his life by a particular cluster 
of personal and educational values. In 
diagrammatic form, as indicated in Fig- 
ure II, the value-approach to socially 
significant, creative teaching involves: 
(a) expressing one’s personal values as 
an intellectually defensible philosophy 
of education, a process which requires 
(b) suitable personal-cultural knowl- 
edge, and (c) professional skill and 
knowledge. As these are developed in 
and begin to permeate a classroom situ- 
ation enriched by sensitivity to good 
human relations (represented in the dia- 
gram by the box enclosed in a broken 
line) the teacher begins to achieve the 
goal of able teaching represented by the 
circle at the right end of the drawing. 


Values as a Guide to Planning 


What are children learning when 
values are a guide to planning? In a 
classroom in which the growth and devel- 
opment of children are value-guided 
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many subtle learnings are taking place. 
Perhaps of paramount importance, boys 
and girls are recognizing, at their level, 
the methods of applying intelligence to 
problems and at the same time the moral 
obligation to use intelligence. 

The phrase “values as a guide to plan- 
ning” also implies that children are 
cumulatively and functionally learning 
to use the tools and talents of educated 
man. They begin to appreciate that such 
talents are used wisely only by those 
human beings who recognize that the 
welfare of the individual is directly re- 
lated to the welfare of all. They are 
learning to keep alive a spirit of adven- 
ture and open-mindedness with regard 
to both social and technological inven- 
tiveness, to hate a lie, and to recognize 
that wealth and power, per se, are. poor 
measures of a man’s social worth in the 
cultural milieu of which he is a part. 

The value-approach further suggests 
that even in the closing years of early 
childhood (when the school for the first 
time begins to become a significant en- 
vironmental influence) that boys and 


1 Adapted from ibid., p. 35. 
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girls begin to sense the meaning of social 
responsibility to the group; to compre- 
hend both the techniques and the respon- 
sibilities of democratic citizenship. 

Also, in the wholesome school setting, 
the contributions of home and church to 
personal integrity and ethical human re- 
lationships are strengthened until they 
become an integral part of the child’s 
outlook with regard to what constitutes 
the good in life. 

So the role of values as a guide in 
planning and living with children is that 
of providing criteria, or in a more 
homely phrase, providing yardsticks, for 
gauging what it is desirable to help chil- 
dren appreciate and share during the 
coming years of his life time. It is im- 
portant to bear in mind at this point that 
a clear distinction must be drawn, in the 
process of sharing our values with chil- 
dren, between helping them to grasp the 
values which are of profound signifi- 
cance in Western culture without clamp- 
ing the minds of children and youth in a 
rigid mold ‘of indoctrination. 

If the values we cherish and wish to 
see perpetuated are to serve intact the 
young must be helped through experi- 
ence to recognize their meaning and 
merit. The learning of empty phrases is 
not a substitute for a quality of school 
living which leads to appreciation and 
acceptance of ways of living which men 
of good will have slowly been building 
for millennia, and testing in their experi- 
ences in each generation. 


How Do We Know? 


Can teachers ascertain that desirable 
educational values ARE serving effec- 
tively as guides to planning? The answer 
to this query obviously must be at least 
a qualified “yes.” There are actually 
two interrelated and_ interdependent 
ways in which teachers can ascertain 
with considerable accuracy that their 
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contributions to planning and working 
with children are based on socially de- 
sirable values. The first of these involves 
the use of criteria in appraising poten- 
tial experiences to be developed in the 
classroom. The second requires the con- 
sistent use of a variety of child-study 
tools. 

The following criteria are presented 
as representative of the type of profes- 
sional standards—or personal criteria— 
which the classroom-teacher might de- 
velop for himself’ in order to gauge 
whether or not he is motivated by suit- 
able educational values. The criteria 


“are phrased in this case as questions. 


(As the teacher reaches conclusions as 
to what he believes, his criteria probably 
should become positive statements which 
suggest the nature of educational values 
he has tested and found good.) 


e Do I actually plan learning experiences 
with rather than for children and subordinate 
my personal preferences to the outcomes of 
group thinking and group purposes? 

e Do I frequently appraise work going on 
in the classroom with respect to goals co- 
operatively developed by the faculty as a 
whole? 

e Do I try consistently to help the chil- 
dren judge their progress, individually and 
as a group, toward their goals? Do I work 
to individualize learning and teaching? 

e Do I attempt to guide children’s growth 
toward an understanding of the social en- 
vironment and how it can be improved by 
taking turns, sharing, fair play, and so forth? 

e Do I deliberately and methodically help 
children to learn how to use freedom wisely? 
To recognize that freedom and responsibility 
are inseparable? 

e Does my behavior reflect the understand- 
ing that desirable experiences approximate 
real living at the child’s level of development? 

e Do I sense that children should have the 
opportunity to inquire critically as they seek 
creative solutions to problems? 


1 Please note the phrasing,” . which the classroom 
teacher might develop for himself .. .”” Effective criteria, 
criteria which really help influence teacher behavior, must 
be uniquely yersonal. ey should reflect the teacher 
value-conclusions as he has come to interpret them in 
his professional endeavors to become a g person for 
children to be with in the classroom environment. 
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e Does the child’s total environment re- 
ceive my attention and study insofar as I can 
devise ways of gathering data on his out-of. 
school life? 

e Do I understand that practice or drill 
are of limited worth unless the child sees 
meaning in his work: meaning which he ac- 
cepts as important? 

e Do I find evidence in the classroom that 
children are making use of what they are 
learning? 


Such criteria as these ten, then, are 
one means of checking success in apply- 
ing good educational values as a guide 
in planning school experiences. But they 
are only partly meaningful unless the 
existence and contributions of values 
are verified in practice through the use 
of the child-study tools already men- 
tioned. 


To Determine Desirable Changes 


A combination of the instruments. pro- 
cedures, and devices, a sampling of 
which follows, probably provides the 
best available means open to the teach- 
ing profession determining socially 
desirable changes in the behavior of 
children; such actual, discernible 
changes doubtless being our most prac- 
tical index to success in helping children 
acquire values consistent with American 
culture: 


e Anecdotal records of what children say 
and do. 

e Activity records of children’s participa- 
tion in out-of-school activities. 


e Evidences of improvement in social dis- 
tance and social acceptance.! 

e Records of personal interviews with chil- 
dren. 

e Children’s 
writing. 

e Interest and personality inventories. 

e Role playing devices which may reveal 
hidden problems of children and suggest crea- 
tive solutions thereto. 

e Parent conferences which reveal details 
of home behavior. 

e Psychological data and test data of such 
kinds as are available.” 


diaries, letters, and creative 


Educationally sound values are an in- 
dispensable foundation for teaching and 
learning—and one of the measures of 
the able teacher is his possession of a set 
of such values which have been thought 
through with care and have crystalized 
into guide-lines for professional leader- 
ship. 

The value-approach gives both mean- 
ing and direction to the work of the 
school as the staff as a whole and each 
teacher recognize that values to be sought 
are unique to the nature and need of 
individual children and that values re- 
side not in things but in the quality of 
human development and in the quality 
of human relationships toward which 
the true professional strives in his asso- 
ciations with parents, colleagues, and 


children. 


' E.g., see The Ohio Guidance Tests for Elementary 
Grades, State Department of Education, Division of Ele- 
mentary Supervision (Columbus, Ohio, 1946). 

* Abridged from Shane and Yauch, ibid., p. 162. 


ALL HUMAN WANTS, URGES, DESIRES AND ASPIRATIONS ARE PERME- 


ated with some value attribute .. . 


The satisfying quality of these 


sensations is apparently the result of some evolutionary process 


insuring our survival. 


Man experiences a 


“higher.” subtler. richer. 


more satisfying value attribute with the satisfaction of his needs 
in other situations which have become desiderata of civilized men. 


—-HADLEY CANTRIL. 
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A Symposium 


Helping Children Make 


Tue THREE ARTICLES WHICH FOLLOW 
are based on studies concerned with 
the development of children’s value 
judgments as an integral aspect of a 
teacher’s responsibility. While each of 
the three studies deals with some par- 
ticular phase of the wider problem, this 
introduction emphasizes the basic sig- 
nificance of concern for value judgments 
in today’s schools. 

Long before school entrance, life con- 
fronts the developing child with alterna- 
tives, with situations in which choices 
and preferences become associated with 
their consequences in measures of satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction, pain or pleas- 
ure, challenge or frustration. Cumula- 
tively recurrent satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions influence subsequent feel- 
ings, aspirations, judgments, and actions. 
Thus, value judgments become bases for 
determining lines of action, abiding in- 
terests and concerns. They shape the 
lives and human relations of maturing 
individuals and groups, readying them 
for self-direction and worthy social par- 
ticipation. It is for all these reasons 


Value Judgments 


that continuous concern for the develop- 
ment of value judgments must be an 
integral aspect of school living and cur- 
ricular guidance at every level. 

Blind obedience and unquestioning 
submission to orders, formal assign- 
ments or arbitrary regimentation are 
clearly not conducive to the development 
of value judgments. Extrinsic motiva- 
tion violates the integrity of behavior, 
and develops dependence on rewards or 
threats, and susceptibility to bribes and 
exploitive measures. Freedom of choice, 
without responsibility for choice in terms 
of values and commitments, encourages 
capricious, irresponsible behavior, and 
in so doing it sets the conditions which 
favor social immaturity. 

Life at its best is a value quest, but it 
takes years of guidance to develop the 
capacity for responsiveness to relative 
values and value combinations which 
expand and enrich experience without 
encroaching on the common good. 

—LaurA ZIRBES 





Laura Zirbes, professor emeritus, Ohio State University, 
helped with the planning and direction of this symposium. 
The following authors are assistant professors, on the 
Ohio State University School staff, Columbus. 


Values in the First Grade 


VaLUuEs ARE MOTIVATING FORCES DE- 
termining what people think, believe, 
feel, and do. Human behavior at any 
age, desirable and undesirable, reflects 
the person’s background of experiences, 
his level of maturity, his values—con- 
scious and subconscious—and how he is 
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By LUCETTA GEARHART 


intrinsically motivated to seek satisfac- 
tions or compensations. 

Developmental guidance toward dem- 
ocratic living based on value-judgments 
is gradual and depends, first, on the 
understanding and clarification of rela- 
tive values and the aspirations to foster 
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more mature responsiveness. Respon- 
siveness to motives can be guided and 
cultivated. On the way to maturity, chil- 
dren can become less self-centered, less 
aggressively competitive, more respon- 
sive to worthy self-realization, respect 
and appreciation of others, and more 
sensitively attuned to harmony in social 
living. 

“Developmental Guidance Toward 
Value-Conscious Responsiveness in First 
Grade Living,” * was a study made by 
living and working with first-grade chil- 
dren in three different situations, over a 
period of four years. The same approach 
has been used since in other situations 
with first, second, or third-grade chil- 
dren, and has also been used success- 
fully in the guidance and supervision of 
student teachers. 

Values are contagious! Therefore, 
the teacher must first verify the integrity 
of his own values and must sense how 
they are reflected in his feelings, think- 
ing, and relating to reality. He must rec- 
ognize his values in relation to various 
situations, to children, and to adults be- 
fore he can successfully influence others 
and guide them toward the realization 
and acceptance of more mature ways of 
living. 

Inconsistencies and conflicts between 
the values the teacher holds and the 
urgency he feels toward rigid discipline, 
or definite curricular assignments, or an 
indifference to either, make for an in- 
sincerity in his approach that causes 
confusion and frustration in children, 
teacher, and parents. This, too, is con- 
tagious! 

Childhood is a period of active orien- 
tation in living in the present. Learning 
becomes developmental when it meets 
growth and personality needs function- 
ally in daily living. The child learns to 
1 Lucetta Gearhart, ‘‘Developmental Guidance Toward 


Value-Conscious Responsiveness in First Grade Living.” 
Unpublished master’s thesis, Ohio State University, 1950. 
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aspire, as a whole functioning organism, 
according to his physical, mental, and 
emotional potentialities, and in relation 
to all his experiences and his own values. 
The child develops his fullest potentiali- 
ties only as experience and guidance are 
timed and paced to maturational readi- 
ness and fully adjusted to his present 
needs. 

Insight into developmental needs is. 
therefore, an essential qualification for 
educational guidance, but is dependent 
on the integration of findings from many 
special fields. The creative teacher will 
consider and integrate the values which 
give significance and worth to human 
effort and aspiration. Through whole- 
some school living each child is known 
as a person, relating himself to situ- 
ations, peers, and adults, in and out of 
school. The teacher needs to sense the 
child’s feelings and help him to sense 
the feelings of others. 


Jerry, immature in reading ability but 
physically mature, displayed emotional secur- 
ity, faith in democratic living, a feeling of 
adequacy in curricular expectations, and con- 
fidence in home attitude when he announced 
to his mother, “Donny is the best reader in 
our room. He helps me, but in the gym I 
can run faster. I try to help him, but I guess 
he just hasn’t done enough running.” The 
fact that the mother shared the remark with 
the teacher displayed a wholesome attitude 
in accepting Jerry’s maturity level and relat- 
ing with the teacher. 


Emotional Climate Important 


Much emphasis must be placed on the 
development of the emotional climate 
within the group if children are to be 
relaxed, spontaneous, confident, and se- 
cure in their responsiveness to school 
situations, to curricular experiences, to 
other children and adults. It is only 
through such natural, realistic, habitual 
behavior patterns, which have been built 
up from earlier experiences, that the 
teacher can observe realistic reactions, 
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gain cues to causes, insights for guid- 
ance, and evidence for evaluating growth 
in individual children and the group. 
Rigid discipline develops conformists, 
license promotes rowdiness; either makes 
democratic guidance impossible. 

Four basie assumptions of democracy 
should be considered for democratic at- 
mosphere in the classroom: (1) a re- 
spect for the individual, (2) a concern 
for the common good, (3) the use of 
intelligence in solving problems, and 
(4) a harmonious balance between giv- 
ing and receiving in real life situations. 

The concern for value judgments in 
children does not presuppose a neglect 
of. or an indifference toward, academic 
learning but rather re-enforces and re- 
emphasizes the importance and urgency 
of academic learning for all children in 
relation to individual potentialities. By 
pacing and relating academic experi- 
ences to the maturation and needs of 
individual children, skills and knowl- 
edge can be acquired with a feeling of 
adequacy that will promote their func- 
tional use in daily living and give 
further reference for future living and 
learning. Too often the pressures of pre- 
planned curricular assignments cause 
frustrations and failures that complicate 
and block normal learning. 


The group sensed the effect peer reactions 
play in a person’s feelings of adequacy in 
this incident: Sally, young for the first grade 
and immature in her understanding of num- 
her concepts, had been rather inactive most 
of the year during functional number expe- 
riences. One day after the lunch count had 
been tallied for each table she volunteered 
the total. When asked how she knew, she 
responded, “No one is absent so there are 
24 here.” She hesitated before replying when 
asked if she could show her thinking on the 
blackboard. but said, “I'll try.” After writing 
24 


1 someone laughed and she quickly erased, 


saying, “I can’t do it.” The teacher said “Yes. 
you can. It was the laugh that blocked your 
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thinking. We will help you. 24 and your 
. . ‘ ” e 

minus sign were right.” This was replaced, 
“Now think; how many were absent?” Smil- 
ing, Sally replied, “Now I get it.” The inci- 
dent was evaluated with the group. A few 
days later Sally again volunteered, with suc- 
cess. When the boy who had laughed praised 
her, she answered, “It’s easy.” Much reason- 
ing based on value judgments was done by 
members of the group in response to the 
teacher’s query, “I wonder why it was easier 
for Sally this time.” 


Desirable Attitudes in Parents 


The school needs the insight and 
understanding about the child that only 
the home can furnish, the parents need 
clearer concepts of what modern educa- 
tion is attempting to accomplish. The 
child, most of all, needs the advantages 
that result from a friendly, cooperative 
relationship between teacher and par- 
ents. Often the only way of understand- 
ing and solving the child’s problem is 
through sympathetic relationships with 
his home. 

As children develop more relaxed 
stability from the favorable emotional 
climate, more faith in the democratic 
process, more adequacy in curricular 
expectations, and more confidence in 
home-school cooperativeness, the teacher 
can more profitably utilize daily living 
situations as learning experiences to 
foster value judgments and promote 
academic skills. 

Values come singly or in clusters. 
They are not restricted to any subject 
area, like social studies, or to any spe- 
cific location, such as a classroom. Value 
concern is an integral part of the total 
program wherever children function. 


Insight gained from the home visits gave a 
different perspective to Jack’s behavior and a 
challenge to all. When Jack had an unfortu- 
nate experience as a new child in the five- 
year-old group, he was timid, withdrawn, and 
rejected physically by the children. For two 
years, Jack’s father had encouraged aggres- 
siveness, had given him boxing lessons, and 
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had practiced with him to develop strength. 
By second grade Jack felt he had an un- 
controllable temper. “I get so mad,” he ex- 
plained. Children enjoyed teasing to arouse 
this temper until it reached a frightening 
stage. In first grade Jack had struck and 
kicked student teachers, and had hit a child 
over the head with a chair. necessitating 
stitches. In second grade Jack pulled a knife 
on the playground. refusing to give it up with- 
out a struggle with a student teacher. Through 
democratic group living and home’ coopera- 
tion this problem was happily solved for all 
concerned. In third grade Jack was held in 
high esteem: by boys for his physical ability, 
by girls for his consideration and gentleness. 
by all for his high intelligence and lovable 
personality, and by himself for worthy, in- 
tegrated self-realization. 


The creative teacher is alert to sense 
occasions to guide an individual child 
or the group toward higher levels of ma- 





turity. Thus, problem situations provide 
a challenge and opportunity for discuss- 
ing, planning, making decisions, agree- 
ments or choices, and, later, for evalu- 
ating in relation to values and commit- 
ments. Any evidence of self-directing, 
democratic sensitivity, or self-improve- 
ment stimulates comments of encourage- 
ment and approval, first from the 
teacher, but children soon catch this 
attitude and are spontaneous in express- 
ing their reactions. This provides oppor- 
tunity for evaluation in relation to 
values and future planning. Value judg- 
ments so created and cultivated function 
not only in daily classroom living but 
throughout the school, in the home and 
community; they also have future refer- 
ence to wider horizons and more mature 
responsiveness. 


Value Judgments in the Sixth Grade 


Tue “ways AND MEANS” OF MAKING 
value judgments—themselves the sub- 
ject matter for education and investiga- 
tion — are especially compelling in 
working with preadolescents.' The 
characteristic development of these 
upper-intermediate children has been 
found to be indicative of particular need 
for greater emphasis on social learnings 
and insights through “valueful” teach- 
ing-learning experiences. 

These teaching-learning experiences 
must incorporate the expressed interests 
and needs of these children in curricula 
designed in terms of situational ap- 
proaches to living and learning. Experi- 
ences which also have forward reference 


1Mary Jane Loomis, “Functional Approaches to Value 
Guided Action with Preadolescents.’’ Unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, Ohio State University, 1951. 
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value can in time help to create a bridge 
over the traditional gap between elemen- 
tary and junior high school, thus making 
for richer adolescent living. 

Education is essentially a_ value- 
process for values serve a double func- 
tion. They make an assertion concerning 
worth or value and carry the meaning of 
a function—the process of valuing. The 
excitement of realizing life comes 
through this process of value judgments. 


Valuing as a Process Involves .. . 


e Appraising critically and continuously 
the teacher-role as that of the status leader 
in the value quest. 

e Discarding inappropriate, immature 
courses of action in the light of available 
evidence gained through experience with the 
“value-approach.” 

e Enriching and refining some values and 
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re-enforcing other values as they undergo the 
stress and test of functional operational use. 
e Integrating the dynamic forces of an in- 


dividual or group so that meaningful, pur- 


poseful, humane action may result. 

e Weighing and maintaining _ balance 
among relative or conflicting values with 
awareness of “tested good” in considering 
alternative courses of action or procedure. 

e Considering the importance of venturing. 
experimenting, creating in order to achieve 
and extend values deemed worthy. 

e Encouraging lines of endeavor which 
have a forward reference as well as a related- 
ness to previous experiences. 


As teachers develop insights concern- 
ing “valuing as a process” they move 
away from the role of value-determiners 
in school situations. Their responsibility 
for development of value-consciousness 
on the part of children increases; and 
the compulsion to measure “worth” in 
terms of their own value standards is 
replaced by concern for value attributes 
which carry “we” and “other” conno- 
tations. This they need to do with will- 
ingness to judge and to be judged in 
terms of the value processes directed 
self-ward — thoughtfully, searchingly, 
and continuously. 

In functional approaches to value- 
guided action, the teaching - learning 
roles interchange with especially high 
frequency. The teacher needs to learn as 
teaching proceeds for it is in the value- 
attitudes of both teacher and learner that 
the essentials of interaction and creative 
participation in learning inhere. 

Certain “problems inherent in func- 
tional approaches to value-guided ac- 
tion” and “criteria for judging” were 
formulated for the action research con- 
cerning preadolescents.' Selected situ- 
ational accounts were coded with refer- 
ence to them in presenting evaluation as 
an integral functional phase of curricu- 
lar experiences. Any one of the seven 


1 Problems and criteria were briefed for a particular 
aspect of the study. 
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situational accounts is too lengthy for 
inclusion here. However, it might be of 
reader interest to note that all of the 
“problems and criteria” were clearly 
identifiable in the situation concerning 
Selection of the Group Study with par-. 


ticular weight to criteria 3 and 5. 


Inherent Problems 


Problems inherent in functional ap- 
proaches to value-guided action: 


1. How can we as teachers . . . become in- 
creasingly effective in helping children learn 
to guide their actions in terms of functioning 
values? 

2. Are there some value-constants for which 
we should indoctrinate . . .? 

3. How do people come to develop value- 
mindedness : . .? 

4. Through what kinds of teaching-learn- 
ing situations can “valuing” as a process 
become . . . integral . . .? 

5. What are some kinds of guidance which 
foster the ability to cope with conflicting 
values . . .? 

6. What kinds of experiences tend to raise 
value levels . . .? 

7. Through what kinds of experience do 
people learn to work effectively . . . toward 
continuity of values, harmonious living, and 

. maturity of judgment? 


Criteria Needed 


Criteria for judging the adequacy of 
value-guided action: 

1. Action that contributes to self-esteem, 
status, and stature. 

2. Action which contributes to mutuality 
of respect for individual differences. 

3. Action that furthers rapport among 
group members. 

4. Action which furthers friendliness be- 
tween individuals and groups of boys and 
girls at preadolescence. 

5. Action that furthers rapport between 
children and adults. 

6. Action which enhances respect for and 
identification with the past as it gives direc- 
tion to the present. 

7. Action which indicates increasing abil- 
ity to reconcile conflicting values. 

8. Action which shows continuity of values. 

9. Action which indicates ability to cast off 
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outgrown values in seeking and _ realizing 
higher values. 

10. Action which indicates growing ability 
to operate in terms of long-range values. 


As might be expected these “problems 
and criteria” were utilized as continuous 
operational guides for making day-to- 
day records of situational valuing data. 
Such records can be extremely helpful 
to a teacher for checking up on how indi- 
viduals and groups are coming along 
with their values. Data on some 1300 
situational accounts were recorded in 
the course of the study. The feelings and 
impressions which one builds up con- 
cerning children can be verified and 
modified by reviewing occasionally the 
situations in which actions indicate con- 
fusions of valuing, positive or negative 
valuing, as well as growth or slump in 
utilization of value judgment processes. 

When children appraise themselves in 
terms of democratic-citizenship-values— 
the value-constants of our society— 
they become better able to sort out their 
personal-social values, and consciously 
set new levels of aspiration for realizing 
value increments. 

Human beings who examine _ this 
“valueful” way of living in terms of 
continuous self-evaluation are more 
deeply appreciative of the value-con- 
stants of the democratic way of life. The 
worth of the individual and common 
good to be achieved through group-value 
processes take on greater significance for 
them as a way of living, as a frame of 
reference for their own further. living, 
and as something worth defending or 
supporting in their social and cultural 
contexts. 

When teachers appraise students in 
terms of this same frame of democratic 
value-constants they are more inclined 
to make their value judgments in rela- 
tion to “effective” intelligence and the 
unique capacities of each individual 
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child. They have deeper concern for 
the value increments attainable in ac- 
tion, and significant in carry-over poten- 
tialities, rather than in terms of “subject 
matter to be learned” and “skills to be 
mastered.” . 

The forward-reference values of par- 
ticipation in upper school activities 
were recognized by sixth graders and 
their teachers as especially important. 
To be able to identify with admired 
older age groups seems the height of 
“high” experiences for preadolescents. 
A brief sampling of such experience 
might be suggestive of many others: eat- 
ing in the dining room along with the 
upper-school students, having an hour of 
physical education and use of the locker 
room, attending upper-school Spanish 
program along with junior high audi- 
ence, participating in upper - school 
Christmas program, having exploratory 
experiences in typing, home economics, 
and foreign languages, learning to be 
movie operators to qualify for upper- 
school jobs, and helping to make cos- 
tumes for the Christmas program. 

This “looking ahead” to adolescent 
living would be much more difficult to 
arrange where elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools are housed sepa- 
rately. Even so, if such experiences were 
deemed important, some situations could 
in all probability be contrived. Just 
“talking it over” seems to allay fear 
and build assurance for going on to 
junior high. 

Adolescents are ever pushing away 
from adult control, struggling toward 
closer identification with adults. Pre- 
adolescents are going through a period 
of “psychological readiness” for that 
struggle ahead by experiencing adult 
guidance outside of “persons” as a basis 
for making decisions. As adolescent 
readiness for adult behavior inheres in 
the approach, preadolescents need to dis- 
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cover through “values” that they are not 
doing what “so and so says,” or imma- 
turely “‘asking” someone else what to do. 
Values are not matters of opinions... 
values are matters of common concern. 
When adults hang on to the prerogatives 
of their adult status functional ap- 
proaches to value-guided action are 
denied. 

As people, through real experiences 


with valuing as a process, can come to 
recognize that there are clusters of 
values, values that cancel each other or 
re-enforce each other, they can come to 
realize that there is continuity of values. 
Such continuity gives substance to the 
past, makes harmonious living possible 
in the present, and fosters projection of 
value-aspirations toward future incre- 
ments of value. 


The Related Arts Foster Value Judgments 


WHEN THE TOTAL CURRICULAR PRO- 
gram of a school is value-centered 
and built around experiences which are 
potentially rich in helping children to 
make increasingly sound value judg- 
ments, the arts can make a really mean- 
ingful contribution to daily living. In 
such a situation the arts program is con- 
ceived as a continuously developing and 
widening experience from the kinder- 
garten through the senior high school. 
At all times the emphasis is placed on 
the process as it is experienced by the 
child and on the effects which it has on 
his attitudes and behavior. The finished 
product is important only in relation- 
ship to the total experience and to the 
meaning which the child places on it. 

In a recent study’ of value develop- 
ment in an arts program, typical class- 
room situations were analyzed in terms 
of the values being developed and the 
factors contributing to the development. 
The following examples, drawn from 
that part of the study which concerned 
the elementary school, give concrete evi- 
dence of the purposeful direction and 
guidance which is given to a program 


' Jeanne Orr, “The Arts as an Integral Part of the Value- 
Centered Curriculum.’’ Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 1953. 
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designed for potential growth in the abil- 
ity to make value judgments. 


The Individual and Group Plans 


In an effort to provide a feeling of 
belonging to the grade group and of re- 
sponsibility toward carrying out deci- 
sions made by the total group, several 
projects are usually undertaken during 
the year which require the full partici- 
pation of each child. The second grade’s 
study of nature had resulted in a knowl- 
edge of and appreciation for trees, ani- 
mals, birds, and flowers which they 
wished to share with the other members 
of the elementary school. They made 
plans to present a play in the form of 
a walk through the woods and a date 
and time for their program was set aside 
by the Junior Council. Group discussion 
suggested that the assembly room would 
look more like a woods if a large mural 
could be painted for the front of the 
room with several free-standing trees 
and bushes scattered over the “stage.” 
For a period of several weeks the entire 
production was continuously planned, 
evaluated, and re-planned by the entire 
group while changing committees car- 
ried out each new plan. 
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The experience of working as a mem- 
ber of a group and in response to group 
plans was somewhat difficult for some 
of the more socially immature children. 
Renewed opportunities to work as a com- 
mittee member rather than as an inde- 
pendent individual were offered, how- 
ever, and a growing feeling of belonging 
and responsibility was constantly ob- 
served. 

In one case Bobby was painting a 
tree trunk with several other children 
and was involved in a heated argument 
over “his” space to paint and the color 
to be used. He had mixed his own brown 
without checking with the others in the 
group in spite of the fact that some color 
was already being applied to the trunk. 
Rather than forcing him to admit that 
he was wrong, the teacher suggested 
that someone was very much needed to 
paint the leaves on the tree and Bobby 
was asked if he would like to change 
jobs. He accepted eagerly and when he 
was asked what color of green he wanted 
to use he said, “I’d better check with 
the committee first. I'll be right back.” 
The teacher agreed that was an excel- 
lent idea and was happy to discover that 
the committee was willing to rely upon 
Bobby’s judgment. 


In this situation Bobby developed: 


e a growing respect for the ideas of the 
group of which he was a member. 

e an increased sense of self-direction in 
terms of group needs. 

e a growing sense of security through ac- 
ceptance by the group. 


At the same time, the entire group 
developed: 


@ a growing awareness that force and argu- 
ing do not solve difficulties. 

® a growing awareness that personal and 
group desires can be harmonized through 
discussion and mutual consideration. 

e increasing experience in the democratic 
way of living. 
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Creative Expression of Ideas 

“Fiesta,” an impressionistic painting 
by Ralson Thompson, was hung in the 
arts room for several weeks while it was 
on loan from The Columbus Gallery of 
Fine Arts. Mary, a sixth-grade pupil, 
loved the bright spots of color which 
were arranged in an abstract way to give 
the feeling of gayness, movement, and 
laughter in the bright sunlight. She 
stood for several minutes each day just 
looking at it and was obviously quite 
upset when it had to be returned. Some 
time later she said that she had been 
thinking about “Fiesta” and that she 
wanted to paint a picture rather like it 
on the subject of Broadway—which she 
hoped to see some day. Once she had 
made up her mind, Mary knew exactly 
what she wanted to do and each fresh 
bit of color was placed with thoughtful 
consideration for its relationship to the 
whole developing idea. She painted 
slowly but deliberately for almost two 
weeks and produced a beautiful and 
mature abstract painting. The experi- 
ence was even more wonderful in terms 
of the fact that Mary had been unwilling 
to consider painting a personal idea a 
year earlier. 

Although her classmates were some- 
what confused over her work, they re- 
spected her efforts and many of them 
were helped to grow in their ability to 
understand a fairly unusual art form. 

The open admiration of several of the 
high-school students helped to give Mary 
some needed encouragement and when 
the painting was finished she proudly 
suggested that it be placed where 
“Fiesta” had been hung. 

When Mary wrote her evaluation, 
some of her former concerns for “right- 
ness” reappeared. Her comments led 
to a discussion of “goodness” when there 
is no accepted thing with which to com- 
pare results. Her final statement was, 
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Children need to live and grow in an atmosphere 





Courtesy, Oklahoma City Public Schools 


which fosters the development of sound value patterns. 


“T guess if it does what you want it to 
do that it’s good enough really, but it’s 
still hard to tell—even sometimes to 
know for sure what you are really try- 
ing to do.” 

When she was congratulated on hold- 
ing her interest even though many people 
had asked her what she was doing and 
why she was doing it, Mary replied, 
“That didn’t really bother me. In fact, 
it sorta helped. You know people asked 
me about it and I got to talk about what 
I was doing. Sometimes people think 
they know what you are doing and don’t 
bother to ask you and then you don’t get 
a chance to explain your picture.” 

In this situation, the developing 
values included: 

e a developing sense of security and enjoy- 
ment in the expression of personal ideas. 
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e a developing awareness of the value of 
sincere self-expression. 

e a developing ability to express an idea 
visually. 

e a developing ability to speak more arti- 
culately concerning visual representation. 

e a developing ability to evaluate a thor- 
oughly creative piece of work. 

e a developing group appreciation of an 
unfamiliar form of communication and of the 
individual who is responsible for it. 


Children need to live and grow in an 
atmosphere which fosters the develop- 
ment of sound value patterns as the basis 
for their lives. The teacher as the most 
mature member of the class group has 
the responsibility of accepting the value 
patterns which a child brings with him 
to school and of helping each child to 
grow to the fullest extent possible. 
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By GLADYS MERVILLE 


MORE THAN SHOW AND TELL 


When does “show and tell” become sharing? 


What are the values in 


giving time each day to sharing? Are the children you know realizing 
the potentialities of this experience? Gladys Merville is an elementary 
supervisor in the public schools, Norfolk, Virginia. 


"T Here ARE REAL VALUES AND POSSIBILI- 
ties for learning in a good sharing time 
with children. 

With little encouragement from the 
teacher, the child will bring his treas- 
ured objects, his experiences, and his 
ideas to be shared with the group. An 
alert and resourceful teacher is able to 
pick these up quickly and lift the child’s 
understanding so that he is stimulated 
into further thinking, discussing, and 
experiencing. Where this is not done 
the experience may never go beyond the 
“show and tell” level. Mere cataloging 
of what one said or did is obviously 
meaningless unless it can be related with 
other experiences and lifted into mean- 
ingful thinking and activity. In a good 
sharing period the child’s interest is con- 
stantly being stimulated and his range 
of ideas widened. Here, too, the teacher 
may clarify a child’s thinking when he 
seems confused. 

Young children touch life at all 
angles, and they have an innate curiosity 
concerning the world about them. Adults 
need to be increasingly sensitive to the 
wonder in the child’s mind and help him 
to relate to his own living the things he 
sees about him. The sharing period 
offers the teacher countless opportunities 
to gain glimpses into the child’s world 
of thinking and feeling and to help him 
relate these to his own experiences. 
When the teacher places value in such 
activities, he carries the children beyond 
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the “show and tell” and creates rich and 
meaningful learning situations. 

There need be no set time for this 
period. However, it is usually a good 
idea to bring the group together the 
first thing each day to discuss what will 
be done in the work period. 

Many teachers have found that pre- 
ceding this planning is a good time for 
children to show and discuss objects or 
ideas which they have brought. It should 
be understood by the teacher that not 
all of the children’s contributions con- 
tain possibilities of extending. Some 
days may come and go with nothing 
more than a friendly interlude before 
the work period begins. Discussion is 
useless and empty if artificially intro- 
duced; it is better to omit conversation 
if it is uninteresting or mechanical. 
However, there is value in giving the 
child opportunity to share the little 
pleasures which come to him, as was 
seen in the case when Betty stood up 
and said, “I wore my May Day dress 
with the puff-out petticoat.” At other 
times the discussion which takes place 
may determine the course of the next 
hour, a whole day, or longer. 

In one six-year-old group, the chil- 
dren themselves suggested that when a 
child wished to show or tell about some- 
thing, he would write his name on the 
blackboard as soon as he came in the 
morning. Another child is then chosen 
to erase the names as the children finish. 
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Follow-up Activities Can Occur 


Extended activities can grow out of 
the sharing period. 

Stephen brought a toy shoe shine set 
to school. It contained real polish, 
brush, and cloth. This led to a discus- 
sion of how people shined their shoes. 
Betty said her mother shined her shoes. 
Tommy said he and his daddy went to 
a shoe shine shop. Stephen then pro- 
posed that he set up a shoeshine parlor 
and “shine our shoes.” “You can charge 
money if you have a shop,” said Tommy. 
“That’s right,” said Stephen, “and I'll 
charge one dollar.” The teacher here 
suggested that Stephen consult Tommy 
about how much he and his daddy paid 
for their shine. “We just paid ten cents,” 
said Tommy. A discussion followed here 
about how many ten cents there were in 
a dollar. The box of paper money and 
coins was brought and two of the chil- 
dren counted this out. “My,” said 
Stephen. “‘you get ten shines for one 
dollar!” 

The next morning Stephen appeared 
with a toy shaving set and immediately 
announced he was going to set up a bar- 
ber shop. “What do they do in a barber 
shop?” asked the teacher. “I know,” 
said Stephen, “you get haircuts and 
shaves.” ““We can shine shoes too,” said 
Arthur. The children wanted to begin 
immediately but the teacher suggested 
that they make a list of the things they 
would need. ‘We'll need some scissors 
to cut hair,” said Tommy. Whereupon 
the teacher wisely began a discussion of 
whether or not they should use real 
scissors or make some of cardboard to 
use which would not really cut hair. 
One or two wanted to use real scissors. 
but Judy said, “My mother would not 
like it if my hair was cut,” and the other 
children then agreed it would not be a 
good idea to cut off anyone’s hair. “Pll 
make the scissors,” said Edward, and 
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he immediately went to get the materials 
and began working. 

“Barber shops always have a sign to 
tell people what they do,” suggested the 
teacher, “don’t you think you should 
have one for yours?” Then followed a 
discussion of what should go on this — 
sign. After many suggestions the chil- 
dren finally decided what they would 
say and the teacher wrote this on the 
blackboard. 


Barber Shop 


We are open for business 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. 

Get a shave—30¢ 

Get a haircut—$1.00 

Get a shine—1l0¢ 


This was later written on tag board 
and hung above the “shop.” The next 
day a child painted a large picture 
showing a barber giving a haircut and a 
shave. This was hung above the written 
chart. The activity continued for several 
days, with different children operating 
as barbers. 

During this period the teacher has 
many opportunities to help the children 
use their ideas in creating stories which 
are later read and enjoyed by the group. 


Reading Charts from Experiences 


In the spring, the children began to 
talk about the changes they saw taking 
place out-of-doors. One day the teacher 
said, “All of the things you have been 
telling me are the things you see with 
your eyes. Can some one tell me any- 
thing about spring which you can hear 
with your ears?” The children thought 
a minute, then Judy said, “We can hear 
the birds.” Other children began to tell 
about what they had heard. The next 
day several children said they had some 
spring noises to report. The teacher be- 
gan writing them on the blackboard. 
Each day she would transfer these to tag 
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board charts and the children would 
make pictures. The “Spring Noises” 
grew into the following delightful read- 
ing charts: 


Birds are coming back 

Tweet, tweet. tweet 
they sing. 

People build houses 

Bang, bang, bang. 

Goes the hammer. 

Z-2-2-2-2 

Goes the saw. 

Da-a-a-a-a 

Goes the drill. 

Rain makes the flowers grow, 

Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
Down falls the rain. 

Mother works in the garden 

Chop - chop - chop - 

Goes the hoe. 

The doors go - 

Bang - bang - bang - 

The March wind is 
blowing. 


There Should Be Many Opportunities 


The early morning sharing period is 
not the only time when opportunities for 
planning and discussion should be given. 
Opportunities may occur again and 
again throughout the day. Frequently 
problems will arise during the day’s ac- 
tivities. Where the teacher withholds 
his own solution and suggests that this 
be brought to the group, he sets in mo- 
tion a process which will stimulate 
children’s thinking and reasoning pow- 
ers. Sometimes, too, the children’s solu- 
tion may be an improvement on any 
which the teacher might have. 

This was evidenced in a situation 
where the children had built a large 
house with blocks. They had decided to 
put a paper roof on it, but when this was 
ready to go on they were greatly dis- 
couraged to discover that it was going to 
sag and fall through in some places. The 
teacher suggested that they talk this over 
with the whole group and see if they had 
any suggestions. Many ideas were dis- 
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cussed pro and con, then Billy came 
forward with a solution which all the 
children thought was a good one. “We 
could tie some string to the top of the 
roof and then tie it down at the bottom,” 
he said, going over to the house to show 
just what he meant. The children caught 
the idea quickly and began making the 
frame for the roof. 

Pooling and discussing information 
gotten on a trip enlivens children’s in- 
terest and quickens their thinking and 
reasoning. The seven-year-olds had vis- 
ited a dairy farm. In preparation for 
this a list of questions had been com- 
piled and each child chose a_ special 
question to ask. The following discus- 
sion took place when the group returned: 


Imogene: | asked the man how many cows he 
had. He said 500. 

Mrs. E: \s that right children? 

Lynne: Well, they had 240 cows at the farm. 
They had 100 in one barn and 126 in another 
barn. 

Mrs. E: Does 100 and 126 cows make 240 
cows? 

Lynne: No. 

Mrs. E: Where were the other cows? 

Lynne: Another man was keeping 14 cows 
for the farmer. 

Mrs. E: Lynne, how did you find out how 
many cows were in the second barn? 

Lynne: Well, I counted them. I counted 126 
and the man said that was right. Then | 
asked him how many cows were in the other 
barn and he said 100. I knew that was only 
226, so I asked him where the others were. 
He said, “A man is keeping some for me.” 
Then I figured out in my head how many 
the other man was keeping. Is 14 right? 


While Lynne showed unusual reason- 
ing power in figuring out how many cows 
there were on the farm, there was a 
constant awareness of numbers and 
quantities throughout the experience 
which the teacher did not fail to clarify 
and make real to all the children. 

In another part of this discussion, 


Mary Ann observed that the cows in the ~ 


second barn were not so friendly as the 
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cows in the first barn. The teacher 
waited for the children to give their own 
reasoning about this. 


Mrs. E: Can you think of any reason why the 
cows in the second barn would not be as 
friendly as the cows in the first barn? 
Freddie: | don’t think the man had time to 
train the cows in the second barn to be 
friendly. Maybe they were new ones. 

Dan: I just think the cows in the second barn 
were mean cows. Some cows are mean. 
Sheppie: I think the cows in the second barn 
were afraid of us. They don’t like company. 
Mrs. E: All of those reasons are very good. 
They show you are thinking. But I can think 
of another reason. What did some of the 
cows in the second barn have? 

Children: Baby calves! 

Mrs. E: Yes, now can you think of another 
reason why the cows didn’t want to see us 
come near them? 

Sheppie: Because they were afraid we would 
hurt their baby calves. My dog has some 
puppies and when I get near them she barks 
and barks at me. 


Dan’s quick response that the cows in 
the second barn were “mean cows” in- 
dicated immature reasoning power, 
while Sheppie’s observations that the 
cows “were afraid of us” showed keener 
insight and more maturity in reasoning 
ability. When the teacher pushed their 
thinking a little further by helping them 
to remember about the calves, Sheppie 
immediately reached the conclusion that 
the cows were “afraid we would hurt the 
baby calves.” His experience with his 
own dog was remembered and the rela- 
tionship seen. 

Through such experiences in sharing 
and discussing the child begins to learn 
that other people’s ideas and all the facts 
in a situation will help him think more 
clearly on his own. 

Where the teacher creates a permis- 
sive atmosphere, the discussions which 
take place may sometimes be of thera- 
peutic value to children. Expressing 
one’s feelings is certainly a good way to 
relieve tensions. Then, too, it provides 
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an insight into a child’s need which 
should be significant to the teacher. In 
the last illustration, it is obvious that 
Dan’s immediate reaction that the cows 
were “mean” gave an indication of some 
help needed here. 

Sometimes a sharing period will pro- 
vide an opportunity to clarify words 
and ideas. Such was the case in a group 
of eight-year-olds when one child asked 
to read the Twenty-Third Psalm. When 
the teacher asked the children what the 
phrase “my cup runneth over” meant, 
there was obvious confusion. One child 
expressed the view that this would be 
“messy.” Several other answers came 
out that were far afield, such as, “eating 
a meal with someone,” “spilling over 
your milk.” Finally, one child said 
thoughtfully, “I think it means a lot.” 
From this the teacher expanded the 
thought that God has given us a world 
of abundance—not one tree, but many 
trees, not one flower, but many flowers. 
One child remarked “I always wondered 
what that meant and now I know.” 





Many Values Involved 


As the teacher grows in his under- 
standing of children—how they grow 
and learn—he sees the real values which 
come from purposeful sharing, planning, 
and working together; and he uses such 
activities to develop maturity in think- 
ing and acting in the individual child 
by helping him: 


e discover the joy and satisfaction which 
comes from sharing with others. 

e widen his range and scope of interests. 

e discover that others have ideas which 
help him, and that his ideas help others. 

e discover how reading, writing, and num- 
bers function for him in his everyday living. 

e see the value of thinking and planning 
before acting. 

e grow in independence of thinking and 
acting. 

e increase his power in expressing his ideas 
through such as speech, play, art, and music. 
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By LELAND B. JACOBS 


What About Homework ? 


Tue cHitp comes INTO SCHOOL EACH 
day, via his community, from his home. 
At the close of school he goes out into 
his community, his destination home. 
And all the time the child is learning: 
about himself as a person, about his 
skills, about his relationships, about his 
surroundings and his world. 

As adults we tend to say, “Those are 
home activities” and “These are school 
experiences.” Actually, so far as learn- 
ing is concerned, no such clear-cut dis- 
tinctions can be assured. For the home 
and community learnings continuously 
affect the school learnings and the school 
learnings flow into the child’s out-of- 
school life. The child does not sort, by 
logical place arrangements, what makes 
a difference in his behavior. Rather, the 
logic emerges from the child’s attempts 
to meet his needs for meanings to en- 
hance each day’s living as a significant 








person in his groups and his natural 
world. It seems clear that, whether the 
source of learning is home or school, 
behavior becomes truly integrated only 
when the individual achieves his own 
unity of action and reaction. 


The house was in greater disarray than 
usual. Mrs. Brown had planned to iron all 
afternoon to get “caught up.” She'd try to 
do some of the cleaning tonight. But, now at 
3:30, she and Stephen, a third grader, Sally. 
a first grader, Molly, a preschooler, along 
with two of Stephen’s friends from across the 
street, were off to the museum. 

At noontime Stephen had come home all 
excited about an item on the classroom bul- 
letin board. A new exhibit showing a pioneer 
home and family had been placed in one 
corner of the museum across town. 

“The family’s inside except for the father 
who is cleaning his gun,” said Stephen. “Oh. 
no, they aren’t real” he told Molly, “but they 
look it in the picture. Real people used to 
live like that didn’t they. Mom? Gee. Mom. 
could we go and look at it, could we Mom?” 

Mrs. Brown remembered her last confer- 
ence with Stephen’s teacher. Miss Jones had 
said that Stephen never had anything to say 
at sharing time, even when he was called on. 
Could she help? 

“Why, yes,” she said. “Let’s go. Let’s go 
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Would you look through these Geographics for a picture of a 
lady moose, while I’m doing the rest of my homework? 
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this afternoon.” —FERNE SHIPLEY, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. 


If one accepts the idea that the child’s 
education is home-community-school 
oriented, then it follows that every home- 
school contact should facilitate the best 
learning which is possible. Homework 
should be one way in which parents and 
teachers work together as co-guides of 
children’s educational adventures. 


The Formal Concept of Homework 


In the traditional concept of home- 
work, the teacher prescribed what the 
child should do with a segment of time 
at home. Usually this assignment was 
a definite amount of subject matter to 
be covered, as, for example, spelling 
words to be studied, arithmetic problems 
to be solved, or pages in history or geo- 
graphy to be read. This assignment was 
uniformly prescribed for all the class. 
It frequently was given without consider- 
ation of individual abilities, other out- 
of-school responsibilities, home condi- 
tions for study, or the health and well- 
being of the youngsters. 

The traditional concept of homework, 
furthermore, seemed to define the be- 
havior of the pupil as that of acceptance 
of the importance of the imposed tasks, 
obedience to the restrictions which the 
tasks placed on out-of-school time, and 
thoroughness in completing what he was 
told to do. In other words, the good 
child unfailingly did what he was di- 
rected to do. He had no part in planning 
the job to be done; his planning was 
chiefly how to get the assignment com- 
pleted by the designated time. He had 
no part in evaluating the purposes for 
which the homework would be done; his 
evaluations were personal reactions to 
the kind and quantity of the assignments 
imposed by the teacher. How ‘he did 
the assigned jobs was relatively unim- 
portant. The tangible products of his 
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efforts as accumulations of facts, figures, 
and other intellectual fare were, the 
child knew, what counted in the teacher’s 


eyes. 

The role of the parent was that of 
supervisor of the assigned homework. 
Once the teacher had decided what . 
should be done, the parent was respon- 
sible to see that the child did it. What- 
ever the disciplinary or teaching meas- 
ures he had to use, the parent must see 
that the child settied down to his book 
work at home. Indeed, he was an un- 
cooperative parent, in the opinion of 
the school, if he did not regularly send 
his child to school in the morning with 
all his homework neatly, thoroughly, 
and correctly done. 


The textbook teaching which stressed the 
memorization of facts and the acquirement 
and fixation of skills set forth in the book 
made it possible for the child to do the work 
at home under parental supervision almost 
as well as at school.—James H. DoucuHerTy, 
Frank H. GorMAN and CLaupE A. PHILLIPS, 
Elementary School Organization and Man- 
agement, p. 429. 


Here are some actual assignments as re- 
ported by friendly \ outhful observers: 

Complete Lessons 63 and 64 in the Work- 
book; find some famous person’s birthday 
for each month of the year; find and memo- 
rize a poem about trees; build a Roman villa 
in a shoebox, with appropriate furniture and 
landscaping; find the cost of food items for 
a typical breakfast and bring the price list 
to school; produce and bring to school a 
sample of mold; pretend you are a sequoia 
tree and write your life history.—BEss 
Goopvykoontz, School Life, January, 1948. 
p. 2. 


I have my doubts about formal homework. 
I can never be sure of how much of the work 
done at home is really a learning experience 
for the child. On the other hand, I feel that 
homework should be the school’s representa- 
tive going home with the child. Homework 
should be what the child has mastered before 





Leland B. Jacobs is prefessor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. 
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taking it home. What the child shares at 
home is the continuation of a_ satisfying 
school experience—Mocut DuPree, first 
grade teacher. Tampa, Florida. 


Every educational practice at best 
succeeds somewhat imperfectly and must 
be continuously scrutinized as to its ef- 
fectiveness. So inquiring voices have 
raised questions concerning formal 
homework. Should teachers do all the 
planning of home study? Should the 
teacher be the sole judge of the com- 
pleted work? Do authoritarian demands 
produce democratic children? Should 
parents have to be overseers of home 
study? Should they control the hours 
devoted to homework? As such ques- 
tions are voiced, consideration has to be 
given to criticisms of homework. 


Criticisms of Formal Homework 


Modern schools are schools in which 
children learn what they purpose to 
learn. They learn how to work inde- 
pendently and in various group struc- 
turings. They learn how to use skills 
functionally. They learn to explore in 
a variety of media for creative expres- 
sion. They learn how to think through 
problems. They engage in citizenship 
activities. They use .needed subject 
matter. 

As teaching practices changed, there 
naturally came to be some modifications 
of the concept of homework previously 
held. Thoughtful teachers began to ques- 
tion the wisdom of uniform home assign- 
ments that overlooked individual differ- 
ences. They wondered if children were 
really learning good study habits. Thev 
asked if the homework really did make 
students more competent in the skills 
and knowledge prescribed. They thought 
about the child’s need for free time to 
play. to explore individual interests, to 
engage in worth-while community activi- 
ties. They began to see that the usual 
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homework assignments superficially took 
formal school content into the home but 
did not adequately utilize the home- 
community stimulation to explore, to 
know. They began to see certain pres- 
sures resulting from the ordeal of home- 
work as having undesirable  social- 
emotional effects upon boys and girls. 

Children continued their personal 
evaluations of assigned home study. 
Their reactions varied, of course, but 
many youngsters learned to procrasti- 
nate, to skim through the job in order to 
get to personally initiated business, to 
wheedle adults into helping them get 
assignments finished, to cover up in- 
adequacies, to dislike studying. 

Parents joined in the criticism. They 
thought it would be better if the teachers 
did the teaching rather than just check- 
ing the results of homework. They dis- 
liked policing the study time. They felt 
guilty or defensive about their too- 
active participation in the work which 
was supposed to be the children’s own 
efforts. They saw children overloaded 
with school tasks during the evening. 

The general reactions to such criti- 
cisms were to the effect that there seemed 
to be some very real shortcomings to 
home study practices as they were being 
prescribed. Certainly confusions and 
complications were caused by formal 
homework. 

The facts are that little relationship exists 
between the quantity of home study and aca- 
demic progress, between elementary school 
home assignments and progress in high 
school, or between such assignments and 
standardized test scores. There is the danger, 
too, that undesirable attitudes engendered by 
homework may actually impede progress in 
the case of slow-maturing children who must 
make an inordinate effort to complete prac- 
tice exercises out of school hours.—HaRroLp 
SHANE and FE. T. McSwain, Evaluation and 
the Elementary Curriculum, p. 397. 

The thoughtless homework assignment 
made in desperation or as a punishment will 
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confuse and worry the child into mistakes 
and resentments which bode ill for his future 
development.—RonaLp P. Daty, Elementary 
School Journal, January, 1951, p. 252. 


Educators who advocate a Fourth R, re- 
sponsibility, claim that homework teaches 
children responsibility. Actually home study 
in many instances degenerates into teaching 
the pupil how to waste time and energy, to 
dilly-dally, and finally to get someone to do 
his homework for him.—Georce W. WINI- 
MER. National Education Association Journal, 
December. 1947, p. 633. 


... We are moving away from, “the assign- 
ment for tomorrow will be,” to “here are a 
number of ideas or projects you might care 
to pursue in relation to what we discussed 
today.” Students are being challenged to 
think and do, rather than being regimented— 
and the response is spontaneously pleasing. 
The heavy burdens of teacher checking and 
reluctant students doing can be easily tem- 
pered if our schools will re-evaluate home- 
work in the light of concomitant values.— 
Eart B. Wuitcrart, School Supervisor. So- 
cony Vacuum Oil Co. of Venezuela. 


Modern teachers have sought ways 
to eliminate the undesirable character- 
istics of teacher-assigned home study 
without losing the salutary effects of 
home-school independent work exper- 
iences. They want children to use their 
school experiences to vitalize their home- 
community experiences and to do work 
at home to enrich school activities. 


A Modern Program 


Creative teachers encourage children 
to carry on independent work in the 
home environment—work that furthers 
each child’s needs to know by helping 
to build his meaningful concepts; by 
making him resourceful in applications 
of skills, subject matter, or apprecia- 
tions; by giving him opportunities to 
think through the solutions of real prob- 
lems. Rather than assigning more for- 
mal school tasks to be transported into 
the home, in a modern school the aim 
is to guide children into learnings that 
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interrelate the in-school and_ out-of- 
school doings of boys and girls. 

In this concept, the role of the teacher 
has changed. Here the teacher both 
plans for and with children concerning 
their independent work at home. Such 
work may be projected during the regu- 
lar planning time or it may be during an 
evaluation period at the end of the school 
day. Occasionally it may be desirable 
for the teacher and children to set aside 
a time when special consideration will 
be given to desirable activities to be 
carried on out-of-school. The teacher 
plans with the group for these home 
experiences in which individuals are 
stimulated to gather information, collect 
materials, or make things that contribute 
significantly to on-going school enter- 
prises. Instead of the teacher assigning 
uniform home-study tasks, children vol- 
unteer to assume responsibilities that 
will be their distinctive contributions to 
their school group or which will be di- 
rected primarily to their own personal 
development. The teacher also guides 
the children to assume independent work 
experiences which are realistic in terms 
of time, facilities, and other out-of- 
school obligations. He plans with them 
not only what to do but also how to do it. 

The child’s role is first of all that of 
a “chooser,” a person who takes on a job 
because he is interested, because, as a 
socially sensitive person, he wants to 
make his distinctive contributions to his 
group. He is a planner and doer, with 
real purposes. He evaluates his own 
accomplishments in the light of his self- 
assigned task. 

The parent is a partner in this inde- 
pendent work experience. As a partner 
he is sometimes a co-worker, by partici- 
pating with the child in locating mate- 
rials, by experimenting with the child 
in new art media, science activities, and 
the like, by sharing his knowledge. 
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Sometimes the parent is an appreciator, 
listening to or viewing the child’s school 
accomplishments or his work in process. 
Sometimes he is an initiator, suggesting 
certain activities that would contribute 
to school living, or by aiding the child 
to discover improved ways of doing in- 
dependent work undertaken. 


You can encourage your child to learn, 
but you cannot force him to do so... . But 
when he is interested and his work has 
meaning he will learn. Rather than scolding 
about homework or poor grades you can 
help him best by showing a genuine interest 
in his studies. If he is studying Alaska, for 
example, you can find a good story to read 
about the people of the country, a book of 
pictures, or Father can get out the map and 
pore over it with his youngster while they 
plan an imaginary tour of the country. The 
child will catch your enthusiasm and his work 
will become more alive to him.—GLapDys 
GARDNER JENKINS, Hygeia, November. 1949, 
p. 746. 


To result in better parent and _ teacher 
guidance, the child’s homework might well 
bring together the child, his parents, and the 
teacher in a _ family-school conference. 
During such a conference the teacher can 
answer parent’s questions and can learn more 
about study conditions in the home environ- 
ment. Most important, the child is made to 
feel confident of adult help and understand- 
ing both at home and at school.—Dat.as K. 
BEAL, Queens College. New York City. 


Types of Independent Work 


Modern teachers have identified po- 
tentialities for effectual learning experi- 
ences at home—suggestions that funda- 
mentally differ from rote memorization, 
coverage of textbook materials, formal 
drill on skills, pleasant busy work. These 
activities provide a child with means of 
truly doing something which he con- 
siders worthy of his time and energy. 
They are oriented in the out-of-school 
setting with which the child is familiar 
and in which the work will be done, al- 
though outcomes will be used at school. 

In other words, these activities are 
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directed toward children’s purposeful 
assumption of responsibilities that in- 
crease their functional learnings as dy- 
namic, developing human beings. 

Many of these types of suggestions 
are similar to those appropriate for in- 
dependent work at school: recreational 
and research reading, creative art exper- 
iences, manipulatory experimentation, 
individualized practice on skills, social- 
ly useful work, evaluation activities, 
special-day projects, and the like. In 
addition, other categories for  inde- 
pendent work at home have been identi- 
fied by teachers: exploration of the com- 
munity; experimentation with science 
equipment; construction of needed 
things; listening activities; collections 
and exhibits; location of information: 
use of research materials; interviews 
with appropriate persons; assumption of 
home responsibilities; sharing of school 
learnings. 

All these suggestions, of course, are 
of little value if they are not meaning- 
fully, cooperatively planned and used. 
Sporadic, incidental forays into the 
home and community with independent 
work experiences leave children and 
parents in doubt about what the school 
is trying to accomplish by such tactics. 
Good uses of these suggestions, on the 
other hand, lead children to carry into 
their home life enthusiasms emanating 
from their on-going school experiences. 

Study of the traditional sort is. first. 
largely unguided, and, second, directed to- 
ward very limited formal outcomes. Modern 
methods of teaching, which identify study 
with learning and which utilize not one or 
two study activities but many varied experi- 
ences, present a different picture. The modern 
conception of learning envisages pupils at- 
tacking and studying problems of recognized 
importance, interacting continuously with the 
social and physical environment. and utilizing 
whatever resources will aid in the solution of 
their problems.—WILLIAM H. Burton, Learn- 
ing and Instruction, p. 237. 
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The subject of homework has been a con- 
troversial issue for years. There are those 
who maintain that it has no value. whereas 
others believe that it is an important phase 
of the educational program. There are cer- 
tainly points to be considered pro and con. 
Homework is of little value when it is forced 
or when it is repetition of classroom work. 
Many times it is harmful if it becomes an 
emotional situation between parent and child. 
When homework is planned as an extension 
of the learning experiences in the school 
situation, it can be very valuable. Each new 
experience will give the child greater under- 
standing of the problem: it will enable him 
to make contributions to his classmates; it 
will be a stimulant to further study and re- 
search in all areas of learning; and it will 
certainly be an opportunity for a satisfying 
parent-child cooperative experience.—LESLIE 
M. CuHase, principal, Boise Elementary 
School. Portland, Oregon. 





Indeed, the artificial barriers between 
home and school educational tasks are 
eliminated when the child sees meaning- 
ful continuities in learning experiences. 


Using the Results at School 


After children have done independent 
work at home, the teacher will see to it 
that the results of their doings are 
promptly and productively put to use. 
The quality of the child’s work will af- 
fect the uses to which it is put, but his 
products must be accepted and sym- 
pathetically viewed in the light of his 
maturity and the values that his class- 
mates recognize in his efforts. More- 
over, the teacher will surely consider 
the child’s endeavors in relation to his 
pride in assuming a responsibility, in 
planning and finishing a job independ- 
ently undertaken, in sharing his accomp- 
lishments with his peers, in self-reliantly 
projecting new plans for further inde- 
pendent work at home. 

The teacher, furthermore, finds the 
appropriate times and ways to use the 
results of children’s independent home- 
work. It may be during sharing times, 
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or unit study, or committee group work 
for example. 

As the children use the results of 
their home endeavors in the classroom, 
the teacher’s guidance is significant. He 
sustains each youngster as he makes his 
contribution. He creates the conditions © 
favorable to receiving the efforts. He 
helps the child to put his best foot 
forward. 

Sometimes a child fails to come 
through on homework which he has vol- 
untarily undertaken. In such cases, the 
teacher will want to find out why the 
work was not done. Was it because he 
was unrealistic about what he could ac- 
complish? Did he forget? Did certain 
home conditions interfere? Did he rea- 
sonably modify his plans? Was he mis- 
taken as to the job which he thought he 
had undertaken? Did he need more time, 
more suggestions as to ways the work 
might be done? And, without rancor, 
the teacher must let him take the natural 
consequences of his actions. If, for ex- 
ample, the planned work of the day is 
impeded, then for the good of the forget- 
ful one the work must await the fulfill- 
ment of the responsibility or satisfactory 
substitutions made. Though he should 
be helped to accept the consequences of 
his behavior, the child should not feel 
that he is an unworthy group member 
nor that he is a failure at doing inde- 
pendent work at home. 


Denny and Bobby rather shamefacedly ad- 
mitted that they had forgotten to bring the 
boxes they had promised. Work on new 
buildings would have to wait another day. 
Miss Jensen resisted an impulse to comment 
on the boys’ forgetfulness. After all, she 
thought, most children (and many adults) 
forget to carry some responsibilities they have 
assumed. It really is unnecessary to add 
reprimand to their own realization that they 
have delayed the group’s activities.—Assoct- 
ATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT, Creating a Good Environment 
for Learning. p. 41. 
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Penny, a wispy. little, ten-year-old fifth 
grader had done a rather ineffectual job in a 
group report to the class and realized it. She 
determined to prove that she could do a good 
job. On her own she gathered what materials 
she could at school, took them home, collected 
some at home, and got down to work. In fact. 
she reported her progress regularly, and. 
when she was ready. gave a fine. well or- 
ganized report on the shoe industry. referring 


to maps. and illustrating her talk with pic- 
tures on the opaque projector. From that 


day on. Penny was established, and felt her- 
self “one of the group.”—IsABEL F. MILLIGAN, 


fifth grade teacher. Cheltenham Twp.. Pa. 


The teacher also encourages the child 
to discuss his school experiences at 
home. to interpret them to his family. 
Thus school and home become allies as 
children learn. 


Administrative Arrangements 


While the ultimate success of the use 
of children’s independent work experi- 
ences is rooted in the relationships which 
exist in the classroom and between the 
teacher and parents, certain all-school 
arrangements directly affect and facili- 
tate the individual teachers achieve- 
ments. Certain staff agreements, cooper- 
atively developed, will help the parents 
to understand the school’s values and 
to work with it toward its educational 
goals. Working for staff agreements will 
also give teachers a sense of unity and 
inservice growth. And children’ will 
certainly benefit from the staff’s deliber- 
ations. 

One agreement that the staff needs to 
make relates to beliefs about homework. 
Does independent work for the kinder- 
garten and early-elementary grades dif- 
fer from that for  later-elementary 
grades? Is there evidence from the liter- 
ature on child development that justifies 
differences? In what ways can _inde- 
pendent work at home foster good home- 
school relationships? Are there certain 
types of school experiences that should 
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be carried through almost exclusively 
during school time? What constitute 
desirable home-study activities for 
young children? For older children? 
If a school staff develops policies for 
home study that serve as aids to the indi- 
vidual teacher in planning and using the 
results of home work, the child receives 
consistent guidance as he develops in 
self-direction, resourcefulness, and cre- 
ativity. 

Another agreement relates to the 
school’s responsibility for helping chil- 
dren develop effective work habits. 
Whereas once the teacher put the pre- 
mium almost entirely on the products 
of knowing, today the teacher gives at- 
tention to children’s attitudes toward 
study, their individual ways of working, 
and their development of self-reliance 
in solving problems which they need and 
want to solve. If the best results are 
to be obtained in helping children im- 
prove in work habits, consistency in the 
ways teachers work at different grade 
levels is desirable. The staff needs to 
think through what responsible work 
habits are when a child is five, seven. 
eleven, and the kind of child he is be- 
cause of home, community, and school 
influences. They need to consider ways 
of working by which the child will be 
able to develop further insight into what 
constitute good work habits as well as 
further maturity in using time, mate- 
rials, and energy to constructive ends. 
They need to project evaluative proce- 
dures consistent with the educational 
expectations upon which the staff has 
agreed. And they need to keep the par- 
ent group informed of their goals for 
teaching work habits to youngsters so 
that in school and out the child gets the 
help due him. 

This matter of keeping parents in- 
formed concerning the school’s beliefs 
about independent work at home, about 
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appropriate out-of-school activities, and 
about desirable work habits should lead 
to satisfactory administrative arrange- 
ments for informing parents and seeking 
their cooperation in the matter. Grade- 
group meetings may be used for this 
purpose. Or the matter may be con- 
sidered in the parent-teacher conference. 
Or the teachers may send home bulletins 
dealing with this matter. As important 
as all these means may be, the best pro- 
motion will be the child himself. When 
boys and girls go home enthusiastic 
about school enterprises and continue 
in their family settings to explore ways 
to know more about what they are learn- 
ing at school and are using what they 
have learned, they are pursuing the line 
of action which the modern teacher has 
aimed to set in motion. Under these 
circumstances, children will be expert 
interpreters and will seek the support 
and aid of their parents in carrying 
forward learnings that relate to school 
studies. 

Yet another undertaking worthy of 
staff time and energy is cooperative 
study of the out-of-school activities in 
which the children whom they teach do 
engage. 

How many children are involved in 
scouting? In music and dancing lessons? 
In church activities? What time is spent 
at movies? Listening to radio? Watching 
television? What jobs do children have 
for which they are paid? What home 
responsibilities do they take? What hob- 
bies and avocations are youngsters ac- 
tively pursuing? What regularly or- 
ganized sports activities do they par- 
ticipate in? Answers to questions like 
these will give a teaching staff a meas- 
uring stick against which to lay their 
ideals for independent work at home. 
Such data will help them discern when 
children’s time is too highly structured, 
when organized activities too heavily in- 
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vade children’s free time, when chil- 
dren’s waking hours are too burdensome 
for wholesome living. Teachers:can use 
the outcomes of such group study to 
enrich children’s out-of-school living by 
suggesting independent work that con- 
firms or extends not only their school 
but also their home experiences. 

When a school staff studies its prob- 
lems cooperatively, reaches consensus. 
and uses its findings to improve teaching 
practices—as these practices affect the 
child’s total living—schooling is con- 
tributing significantly to children’s 
health, happiness, and well-being in 
learning. 

Homework must be adapted to different 


kinds of parents as well as to different kinds 
of children. Some parents have the time, 


interest, and ability to add richly to their 


children’s education both in and out of school. 
Others can barely take care of the physical 
needs that make their children ready to learn. 
Following is one excerpt from “Suggestions 
for Homework” sent to a group of parents. 
Parents Can Help at Home 

What happens at home makes a big differ- 
ence in how well a child does at school. Par- 
ents and teachers have different jobs, but if 
they help each other they can help children 
better. 

Your child will not bring home spelling 
and arithmetic homework. It is better that 
tired parents not try to help tired children at 
night. 

“Homework” for parents means giving 
children some things that only parents can 
give. Here are some things your children 
need before the teacher can do a good job of 
teaching them. 

Your child needs to know that you are 


interested. 
Your child needs plenty of rest. 


Your child needs to feel his best physically. 
—EVELYN WENZEL, Department of Education, 


Syracuse University. 

What about homework? It can be 
stultifying, vacuous, disintegrative, or 
it can be stimulating, releasing, richly 
integrative. The teacher makes _ the 
difference. 
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Make It With and For Children 


One of a series of articles from material collected by members of the Make It With and 


For Children Committee of ACEI, Adele Rudolph (Philadelphia), chairman. 


Our Halloween Masks and Costumes 


Tue MontH oF OCTOBER MADE US THINK OF HALLOWEEN. 
We wanted Halloween to be happy and safe for everyone. 
Our school planned a school parade. The 9- and 10-year-olds 
decided to make their own masks and costumes so that every- 
one would be ready for the parade. 

Paper bags were the material decided upon because we 
had them at home or could get them from our stores. Large 
bags such as laundry, cleaners’, or tailors’ were a good size 
for our suits. We found that smaller bags would fit over our 
heads for masks. 

Each child had a partner. One child put a bag over his 
head while the other child used a dark crayon to mark a cross | “Fun” may pro- 
where the eyes. nose. and mouth should be. vide _ opportuni. 

: : : , ties for “learn- 

The bags soon turned into pirates, clowns, animals, and eel 
many other characters. They were decorated, painted, and, v 
when necessary, re-enforced with gummed kraft paper tape. 

We were so pleased with our masks and costumes that we also 
used them in an assembly program. 
——BLANcHE Hicu, H. A. Brown School. Philadelphia 














Masks: “Someone might hit the top and 
tear our mask, if it is too tall,” so pull 
bag down and turn it up. This will re- 
enforce the open end. Mark and cut holes. 
Deccrate with crayon, paint, or colored 
paper to suit fancy. 
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Costumes: Cut small curve for neck. “We 
could always make it bigger.” Slit bag part 
way down the back. Cut small curves for 
armholes. Fit waist line and cut off length 
if too long. Decorate to go with mask. Bag 
can be used as a foundation for crepe paper 
or other material which is sewed, pasted, 
or stapled to bag. 





Here are some of us—the characters we most wanted to be. 
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Shadow Puppets 

(For other puppets, see “The Play’s the Thing” September 1954.) | 
Puppets: cut cut cardboard (tablet backs, note book covers, shirt or box board); Sticks: yard, 
dowel, window shade sticks; Screen: cloth (discarded sheet, muslin, white window shade) or 
other suitable material; Light (electric or flash): located in center at rear between screen and 
puppeteer. 


+e 00 bh 


<.o > 
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How to enlarge a figure: draw 
rectangle A-C; locate and draw 
diagonal line 1-2; extend line 
C to become line D. Draw per- 
pendicular line (desired height) 
from base line D to line 1-2. 
Complete enlarged rectangle 
B-D. Screen B-D with same 
number of blocks as A-C, and 
draw the enlarged figure. 
Jointed figure: encircle each 
joint that is to move and mark 
center of each circle for location 
of fasteners. 

Both sides of manila tag 
figure must be decorated exactly 
alike. When one side is done, 
place the part against window 
pane. Lines will show through 
for tracing. 

Small paper fasteners can be 
used to hold parts together. Keep 
fastener prongs together close to 
head, thus forming a short axle 
on which joint can move. 


32 @ we ew 4 © © 











To manipulate figure use stiff 
wires (annealed bright iron wire 
No. 20 or wire from coat hanger). 
Make small loop at one end and 
sew in place on figure. 





The committee expresses its appreciation to the following contributors from the Philadelphia Public Schools: Lillian 
Keiser, Bertha Reed, Ethel Wilson, Gladys Cooper, Claire McDonnell, Mary Dvoretsky. Madeline Magee, Naomi Taylor, 
Audrey Kern, Marie Tervalon, Verda Fulmer, Ruth Bell, Kathryn Stott, Dolores Wallin, and Anna Kerner. 
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with puch-butfen | See 


born in 
famity': joined Connie and = 
of his experiences in ‘Stories of the 
Red Cavalry’: R-296 
Babel (b4'b¢l), Tewer ef, built by 
Noah’s 4 a as saf a 





Of course you can’t “‘push 
a button” and have a fact 





struction the “confusion 
s J ago (Gen, xi) In Babylon: 


“pop up” in any encyclopedia e e e ‘Haba Bab ol Manded (b&b a1 min'ded) 
UT the unique FACT-INDEX at the back oe Gare ey goats, ty Beare 

2 veat~ a ca a 

B the unique at the bac Sia 8. end of Red Sea; 20 mi. across; 
of each Compton volume locates facts more nent named from danger of navigation: 


maps A-285, A-42 
tod Babenberg, Mouse of, ist Austrian 
ae dynasty (976-1246) A-496 


you simply place your thumb on the thumb- ', Baber (ba’bér) (1483-1530), founder 
tab at the back of your selected volume, turn wt ee 
a few pages, and in 30 seconds or less you have ee = 1g 
the fact you seek or the exact page reference t 

where that fact will be found e e e 


quickly than any other device e e e 


which describes two little children 
who were left in the woods to per- 
ish; origin of ballad unknown. 
Babe the Blue Ox, in Paul Bunyan 
tales B-356, F-197, picture F-198 
statue, picture M-390 
Bab’ingten, Antheny (1561-86), page 
to Mary, Queen of Scots; executed 


it is just as simple and easy as that —any kind 
of fact or bit of information, or all the facts 

and all the information on a subject, whether for conspiracy to murder Elizabeth. 
obscure, unusual, elusive, or standard, will oni tase! a Lega + pop Fy 
be there—ready at your finger tips! 

The Fact-Index in the 1954 Compton's is bigger 
and better than ever. Nearly 40,000 fact entries; 
more than 130,000 text references. 



















Boat B-214-19. See also in Index 
Canoes and canoeing; Motorboat; 
Navigation; Salling craft; Ship- 
building; Ships; Steam craft 
Amazon River craft, picture A-185 

on Lake Titicaca, picture 
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The Fact-Index is the secret 
of the amazing coverage of information 
in the 15 Compton volumes. 

Put Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in your classrooms 
as well as in the library. 


Write for special school and library prices and terms 


F.E. COMPTON «COM PANY, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE .. . 
By FRANCES HAMILTON 





New ACE Branch 


Merced County ACE, California 
ACEI Executive Board Meeting 


Members of the ACEI Executive Board met 
on August 13-18 in Washington, D. C., at 
ACEI headquarters to plan for the work of 
the Association during the next year. They 
initiated plans for the 1955 ACEI Study Con- 
ference, selecting as the Conference theme 
“Focus on Children.” An outline for the 
1955-57 Plan of Action was developed. Mem- 
bers of the Board visited sites considered for 
a permanent headquarters for ACEI and met 
with representatives of groups with which 
ACEI cooperates. 


ACEI Headquarters Building Fund 


The fund for a permanent headquarters for 
ACEI has been growing steadily. To date we 
have received $14,553.78. Many thanks for 
the spontaneous and planned contributions of 
members and branches. 


New Associate Secretary 


RuTH JEFFERSON joined the staff in Sep- 
tember as Associate Secretary. Until her 
appointment at 
ACEI headquar- 
ters, Miss Jeffer- 
son was an in- 
structor in the 
Child Develop- 
ment Program at 
Florida State Un- 
iversity, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 
Following her 
graduation from 
the University of 
Illinois, Miss Jef- 
ferson did grad- 
uate work at the 
State University 
of Iowa. She has 
taught in nursery 
schools in Stamford, Connecticut. Corvallis. 
Oregon, and Rochester, Minnesota. She is 
an active member of the National Association 





Ruth Jefferson 
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for Nursery Education, American Associa- 
tion of University Women. and the Southern 
Association on Children Under Six. Miss 
Jefferson’s responsibilities at ACEI head- 
quarters will include giving special assistance 
to people concerned with the education of 
younger children. 


1954-55 ACEI Fellow 


CHARLOTTE STEINKE began her work as 
the 1954-55 ACEI Fellow on August 1. Miss 
Steinke is a 
teacher of four- 
and five - year- 
olds in the pub- 
lic schools of 
Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin. In the 
work at ACEI 
headquarters in 
Washington,D.C. 
and Executive 
Board meetings 
Miss Steinke rep- 
resents all ACE 
branch members 
and _ particularly 
those in the 
Great Lakes re- 
gion. A gradu- 
ate of National College of Education. Miss 
Steinke holds a Bachelor of Education degree. 
She has studied also at Knox College in Gales- 
burg, Illinois. At National College of Edu- 
cation she was an officer in the student ACE 
branch. She is the second Fellow to represent 
the Great Lakes ACEI region. The Fellow 
is selected by the Executive Board from 
among those nominated by former Board 
members in a given region. The Fellow for 
1955-56 will be chosen from the Great Plains 
region. 

New ACEI Bulletins 

What Does Crowding Do?. a special reprint 
service bulletin, is off the press. The thought- 
provoking articles contained herein were pub- 
lished originally in the April 1954 issue of 
Childhood Education. Parents whose chil- 
dren are going to school under crowded con- 
ditions and teachers seeking new inspiration 
for dealing with the problems of large classes 
in crowded schools will find this bulletin of 
real value. 





Charlotte Steinke 
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Grouping is another 1954 reprint service 
bulletin. Many outstanding authors contri- 
buted to this bulletin which is composed of 
articles from recent issues of Childhood Edu- 
cation, Grouping and What Does Crowding 
Do? may be purchased from the Association 
for Childhood Education International, 1200 
15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. The 
price is 50¢ each. 

Revisions of two popular publications of 
the Association are now available. The Inter- 
mediate. School Portfolio brings to adults, 
working with children in the 9 to 12 age 
group. practical. helpful suggestions. Each 
of the 12 leaflets in the portfolio has been 
written by a recognized authority on working 
with intermediate-age children. The price of 
the portfolio is 75¢. 

The biennial revision of the Bibliography 
of Books for Children was released early in 
September. The 1954 edition, edited by Vera 
Petersen of Wisconsin State College. Mil- 
waukee, in cooperation with others, contains 
annotated listings of books for children. 
Emphasis has been placed on picture books 
for children. This publication is also avail- 
able through ACEI headquarters. The price 
is $1.25. 


Change of Position 


Glen Blough, Office of Education, has 
joined the staff of the University of Mary- 
land, where he will direct the undergraduate 
program in elementary education. 

Don Patterson, Office of Education, has 
been named president of the Teachers College 
at Cheney, Washington. 


National Conference on Rural Education 


Major issues affecting rural life and edu- 
cation will be explored in the 1954 National 
Conference on Rural Education in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 4-6. More than 4,000 
people from schools and organizations inter- 
ested in rural education are expected to at- 
tend. The Conference is sponsored by the 
National Education Association through its 
Department of Rural Education with the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare through the Office of Education acting 
as associate sponsor. 


Teacher Exchange Program 


One hundred twenty-two exchange teachers 
from 8 countries are teaching in the United 
States this year. Arrangements for this have 
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been made by the Office of Education and the 
Department of State as a part of the jointly 
sponsored teacher exchange program. 


United Nations Week 
The week of October 17-24 will mark the 


ninth annual observance of United Nations 
Week. The theme is “The United Nations ° 
Depends on You.” Suggestions for commit- 
tee and school planning for the observance 
of the occasion may be secured from the 
United States Committee for United Nations 
Day, 816 21st Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Among the materials suggested by the 
committee for special use during this week 
is the ACEI publication Songs Children Like. 
Copies of this are available through the Com- 
mittee and also through ACEI headquarters. 


National Book Week 


“Let’s Read” is the slogan for the 36th an- 
nual celebration of National Book Week, No- 
vember 14-20. Materials are available from 
the Children’s Book Council, 50 West 53rd 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


American Education Week 


“Good Schools Are Your Responsibility” 
is the theme of American Education Week 
which will be observed November 7-13. 
American Education Week has been observed 
since 1921 for the purpose of informing the 
public of the accomplishments and needs of 
public schools and to secure the cooperation 
and support of the public in meeting these 
needs. Publicity helps for carrying out your 
responsibilities in American Education Week 
may be obtained from the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street. N.W.. 
Washington, D. C. 


“Freedom to Learn” 


Freedom to Learn is the title of a new film 
produced by the National Education Associa- 
tion and state education associations. Prints 
of the film are available through state educa- 
tion associations. 


World Children’s Day 


The second World Children’s Day will be 
celebrated on October 5, 1954. This event, 
endorsed by the United Nations Children’s 
Fund and the U.S. Committee for UNICEF. 
was inaugurated in 1953 by the International 
Union for Children. It is now observed in 
many parts of the world. The theme this year 
will be focused on the family. 








Books for Children ... 


Editor, CHRISTINE B. GILBERT 





ANGELA OF ANGEL COURT. By Elizabeth 
Rogers. Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. 
New York: Crowell, 432 Fourth Ave., 1954. 
Pp. 116. $2. Angela lived with her family 

in a poor. run-down apartment house. Money 

was scarce. and Angela longed to continue 
her music lessons and had her heart set on 
winning the Settlement House music scholar- 
ship. Angela’s quiet determination and her 
persistence in working toward her great ambi- 
tion will strike a ready response in young 
readers. This book and Rachel, by Mina 
Lewiton, have much in common. Ages: 8 
to 12. 


LITTLE ANGELA AND HER PUPPY. Pic- 
tures and story by Dorothy Marino. New 
York: J. B. Lippincott, E. Washington 
Square, 1954. $2. City children are often 

lonely. and this picture book recounts Angela’s 

great desire for a pet of her own, because 
she didn’t have any boys or girls to play 


with. When Angela’s father brought her a 
puppy of her own, she was exceedingly happy, 
and young readers will share her joy. Ages: 
4 to 6. 


YOUR WONDERFUL TEETH. By G. Warren 
Schloat, Jr. New York: Scribner, 597 5th 
Ave., 1954. Pp. 30. $2.25. There are very 

few books on the subject of teeth, their care, 

repair, and straightening—all of which are 
of prime importance to children. This book 
is largely photographic in its presentation 
and has short, concise captions under each 
picture. One of the most helpful aspects of 
the book is the first part which deals with the 
human need for teeth, as contrasted with birds 
who do not need teeth, or with animals who 
use their teeth or tusks for different uses. 
Ages: 6 to 12. 


RACHEL. By Mina Lewiton. Illustrated by 
Howard Simon. New York: Franklin Watts, 
699 Madison Ave., 1954. Pp. 185. $2.50. 

New York City and the Lower East Side push- 

cart district of the early days of the century 

is the setting of this heart-warming story 
of Rachel, daughter of “immigrant” parents. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES 


14 titles in this graded corrective reading series 
furnish high interest stories for low ability readers. 
The series is divided into five levels of readability. 
Authoritative handbook on corrective reading and 
easy-to-follow guide book for each title is available 
to aid busy classroom teachers. 

EDITED BY DR. EMMETT A. BETTS 


WHEELER. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2831 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Dept. 52 Name 


Please send me your NEW four-color map 
of historic U. S. Trails and information on  aggress 


your graded corrective reading program 


based on high interest level books for low 


ability readers. 
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arithmetic 
“tangibles” 


ry - from kindergarten through sixth grade! 











After extensive experimentation, and consultation with 
leading educators both here and abroad, Creative Play- 
things, Inc. has developed a complete line of tangible 
mathematical aids. 

These materials are designed to lead a child step by step 
... by visual, tangible means .. . through the various stages 
of number learning: number groupings, addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, and fractions. 

They are priced low enough for distribution to every child 
in your class! 


Write for free 24 page illustrated catalog. 
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Books for Children 
(Continued from page 88) 


Rachel’s father owned some books and the 
push-cart in which he displayed them and 
when he thought of moving uptown to a real 
store space, both his wife and Rachel were up- 
set for they loved the familiar tenement sur- 
roundings, the school, the library, and the 
store. When the move was finally made, 
Rachel found that she had friends among the 
neighbors there, too. A good book to show 
the contribution of our foreign-born popula- 
tion to American culture and something of 
the way of life of an interesting group of 
people. Ages: 9 to 14. 


A WORLD FULL OF HOMES. By William 
A. Burns. Illustrated by Paula Hutchison. 
New York: Whittlesey House, 330 W. 
42nd St., 1953. Pp. 120. $2.50. Mr. Burns, 

assistant director of the American Museum of 

Natural History, has written an informative 

account of the way in which different peoples 

of the world have made shelters for them- 
selves. He pictures the types of homes from 


the grass houses built on stilts used by the 





lake dwellers and natives of New Guinea 
down to the elaborate Victorian mansions 
of the Nineteenth Century. The ways in which 
man has learned to adapt to his physical en- 
vironment are shown. Black and white illus- 
trations and a good index add to the book’s 
usefulness. Ages: 10 to 14. 


INGVILD’S DIARY. By Ingvild Schartum- 
Hansen. Photographs arranged by Marion 
Downer. New York: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard, 419 Fourth Ave., 1954. Pp. 144. 
$2.50. This is a remarkable record of an 

11-year-old Norwegian girl’s impressions and 

experiences of America and her fellow camp- 
ers during the first Children’s International 

Summer Village held in the United States at 

Glendale, Ohio. Here, together with other 

young people who came from countries be- 

longing to the United Nations, Ingvild soon 
lost her homesickness, and in spite of the fact 
that eight different languages were spoken, 
she and the young people adjusted quickly 
and found that in essential things they were 
much alike. Photographs of the children and 
of their activities during the summer add real- 
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FOX BLOX 


Patented 


Educational Building 
Blocks 
for 

Schools—Churches 
Homes 

We also manufacture 

Solid Floor Block 
Hollow Block 


Building Block 
Special Blocks to Order 








Made of special light weight hardwood 


Builds . . . Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churches 
Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats . . . Stores . . . Yards 
Tables . . . Benches . . . Beds . . . Wagons . . . Airplanes 


No Nails, Bolts, or Rods . . . Simple Interlocking Corners 
FOX BLOCKS CO., 7606 Maie Ave., 
Los Angeles 1, Cal. 
Also Manuf. of Playground Equipment 
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New Dutton Books Far Fun And Information 


SO’M 1, by Ted Key. Hlustrated by Frank Owen 


The wonderfully told, wonderfully illustrated, utterly hilarious story of So’m I, a horse 
with knock-kneed front legs and bow-legged hind legs and how his ,mother, a steeple- 
chase champion, taught him to master this seemingly impossible handicap. Ages 4-8 

$2.50 


WILLIAM'S SHADOW, Told and Illustrated by Margot Austin 
How a skunk, opossum and rabbit conspired to prevent William, the woodchuck, 
from seeing his shadow on Groundhog Day. Ages 4-7 $1.75 


ME, Written and Illustrated by Inez Hogan 

A book of pictures and gay verses for the very young child. centering on the child 

himself and his primary interests. Ages 4-7 $2 
THE LAND OF LOST HANDKERCHIEFS, by Marjorie Knight 
Iustrated by Rosalie K. Fry in color and black and white 

Fantasy, humor and just a bit of realism are blended in this story of Monica, Gwynn 

and Tinker the cat and their visit to a lonely and most surprising land. Ages 5-9 

$2.50 

WHITE MANE, by Albert Lamorisse and D. Colomb de Daunant 
Ilustrated with 48 magnificent photographs taken from the famous 
motion picture 

A book of rare beauty and quality. It tells of the primitive French child Folco; of the 

beautiful untamed white stallion, White Mane; and how the boy makes this great 

leader of a herd of wild horses his friend. Ages 8 and up $2.75 


BUBO, THE GREAT HORNED OWL, by John and Jean George 
Illustrated by Jean George 


Fine writing and illustrating distinguish this scientifically accurate story depicting the 
life cvele of Bubo, the owl, and his mate, Black Talon. Ages 12-16 $3 


Ask for our new complete catalogue of books for children 


Reminder of a recently published book, not to be missed by 
teachers, parents, home visitors, field workers—all persons 
who are in any way concerned with children. 


HOW TO HELP 
THE SHUT-IN CHILD 
By Margery D. McMullin, Exec. Dir., 
Handicapped Children’s Home Service, NYC. 
Illustrated, $2.75 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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Books for Children 


(Continued from page 90) 


ity to a most interesting attempt at world 


understanding. Ages: 10 to 16. 
WEAPONS. A Pictorial History. Written 
and illustrated by Edwin Tunis. Cleveland, 


O.: World Pub. Co., 2231 W. 110th St., 

1954. Pp. 152. $4.95. This splendid history 
of weapons is one of the most exciting books 
of the year and is a volume which will be of 
great interest and usefulness in school and 
public libraries. “The book is not about war. 
but about weapons” and deals mainly with 
offensive rather than defensive weapons. Be- 
ginning with the weapons of stone used by 
the cave men, the history of weapons is traced 
through the Greek and Roman times when 
copper, iron, and bronze were used; through 
the Middle Ages when the longbows and the 
crossbows were developed, and also the armo1 
for the knights; to the introduction of cannon 
and the present day use of machine guns. 
automatic rifles, and the atom bomb. The 
book is oversize and plentifully illustrated 
with very clear, black and white sketches. A 


useful reference volume and one which boys, 
especially ages nine through high school, and 
adults will find excellent reading. 


FOOD FOR PEOPLE. By Sarah R. Riedman. 
Illustrated by Helen Ludwig. New York: 
Abelard-Schuman. 404 Fourth Ave., 1954. 
Pp. 192. $2.50. The story of the world’s 

food habits and how we have learned to pro- 

cess and package foods are discussed in this 
stimulating book. The foreword is written 
by Lord John Boyd Orr. This is a fine volume 
to give young people who are often attempting 

“fad” diets, for the facts and fallacies of diet 

are pointed out very clearly. A useful volume 

for school and public library collections. Ages: 

9 to 16. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. By Genevieve 
Foster. New York: Scribner’s, 597 Fifth 
Ave. 1954. Pp. 106. $2.25. This is the 

fourth in a series of biographies of our presi- 

dents which Miss Foster has been writing 
for young people of elementary-school age. 

Lincoln, Washington, and Jackson have been 

treated in earlier volumes. In this biography 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Teacher Education Program. 


@ All teacher education programs — gradua Be 
planned by a committee on teacher educatio 


divisions. 
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@ The pit League School for ee Correction coapeeal 

in offering a graduate teacher education program in spgett 

Tuition grants are available. 

Would you like to know more about these unique progriy 

Write: John I. Goodlad, director, Agnes Scott-Emory Teacher 
Offices at Emory University in Atlanta, Emory Univergi% 

>, 


+ _™ > 
This is the third in a series of three announcements designed to acquaint youPgyth teacher 
education at Emory University. Write for a copy of the first two, if you missed them. 
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Enrich your teaching 
with LANDMARK BOOKS 
and ALLABOUT BOOKS 


as Ideal teaching aids in reading, social studies and science in Grades 5-9 
25> Used and recommended by leading educators for classroom study and for 
complete reading pleasure because 


e They are simply written. e They are completely accurate. 

¢ They look inviting. e They tell of significant events, person- 

e They present factual information alities, developments in history and 
vividly and dramatically. science. 


LANDMARK BOOKS 


$1.50 each .. . 192 pages . . . 20-25 two-color maps and 
drawings ... Index... Cloth... New 1954 titles include: 
Teddy Roosevelt and The F. B. I. 
the Rough Riders By Quentin Reynolds 


By Henry Castor Dolly Madison 


Peter Stuyvesant of Old New York By Jane Mayer 


By Anna & Russel Crouse Lincoln and Douglas: The Years 


John James Audubon of Decision 
By Margaret and John Kieran By Regina Z. Kelly 


WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS 
New 1954 titles include: 


Genghis Khan and the Mongol Horde Queen Elizabeth and the 
By Harold Lamb Spanish Armada 


Simén Bolivar, The Great Liberator By Frances Winwar 


By Arnold Whitridge 





ALLABOUT BOOKS 


$1.95 each... 160 pages . . . 65-80 two-color illustrations . . . Index .. . Cloth. 
New 1954 titles include: 

All About the Insect World All About the Stars 

By Dr. Ferdinand C. Lane By Anne Terry White 


All About Whales All About the Wonders of Chemistry 
By Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews By Dr. Ira Freeman 
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Write now for a free copy of the 16-page booklet of suggestions 
“Enrich Your Teaching With Landmark Books.” 


RANDOM HOUSE, 457 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 22 
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MATERIALS 


vitalize 
classroom teaching 
in arithmetic! 











Judy count-ten BOARDS 
Made in 2 sections for easy handling, 
each 814” x 14”. Number symbols, names 
and corresponding number of colorful, 
movable circles are placed in gradation 
from 1 to 5; 6 to 10. 

Shipping weight: 2 lbs. .....$ $2.00 each 


Judy 20 


SLIDE BOARD 


An ingenious 
board 634” x 24” 
with number 
names, symbols. 
20 colorful circles 
slide along ver- 
tical groove. Re- 
appearing on re- 
verse side, they 
aid self-checking 
in addition, sub- 
traction, group- 
ings from 1 to 20. 


























Shipping weight: 2 lbs. ..... $1.75 each 
Judy piace vawue TAB RACK 














Of fine wood 31%” x 24” natural finish. 
Twin wire easels for table use furnished 
with generous supply of tabs.... $1.75 


Judy Ten Slide Board 
Judy Number Work Board #10 
US @ Judy Number Work Board #20 
@ Judy Place Value Peg Holder 
Judy Abacus Judy Clock 
Write for complete catalog of Materials by Judy 
THE JUDY CO. 310N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Judy Number-ite Judy Counting Meter 
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Books for Children 
(Continued from page 92) 


of Teddy Roosevelt, the warm, human quali- 
ties of the president are stressed in a presenta- 
tion which is highly readable. The book is 
exciting to read, due largely to the author’s 
ability to capture some of Teddy’s colorful 
and forceful personality. 


POGO’S TRUCK RIDE. A Story of Motor 
Freight. By Jo and Ernest Norling. New 
York: Holt, 257 Fourth Ave., 1954. Pp. 46. 
$1.75. The Pogo books are very popular 

with beginning readers. for the information 

given in story form is informative, can be 
read easily, and is presented realistically and 
without condescension. John and his dog, 

Pogo, have an opportunity to visit a motor 

freight terminal and take a ride on an inter- 

state trailer truck. The information about 
the part motor freight plays in the transporta- 
tion of our country is well explained. Ages: 

7 to 10. 


THE TIN FIDDLE. By Edward Tripp. Illus- 
trated by Maurice Sendak. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 1954. 
$2. There is a certain charm about this 

book and about little Cicero Johnson who 

thought he was making beautiful music on 
his little tin fiddle. Apparently Cicero was the 
only one who could hear anything beautiful. 
however, for his friends all deserted him 
whenever he started to play. Finally, Cicero 
found a totally unexpected use for his fiddle 
which satisfied him and will satisfy young 
readers as well. The appealing illustrations 
add to a distinctive story for children 5 to 8. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF POETRY. Selected 
by Isabel J. Peterson. Illustrated by Kath- 
leen Elgin. New York: Watts, 699 Madison 
Ave., 1954. Pp. 114. $1.75. This excellent 

anthology of poetry is one of the newest titles 

in the series of “First Books” being published 

by Franklin Watts (there are now over 50 

titles in this series). Because of the compact 

size, number of pages, price, and its fine. 
open pages. it will be an inviting collection to 
children. In her selection of poetry, Miss 

Peterson, a teacher at the Laboratory Schooi 

at the University of Chicago. reflects the favor- 

ite choices of the children with whom she 
has shared poetry for a number of years. 

Ages: 6 to 12. 
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Dramatic 
Play. ° 


MORE 
Play. ® 


with the 
Big Hollow.. 


MOR-PLA 













INTERLOCKING JUMBO- BLOX 









The inexpensive No. 4 Basic 
Set of twelve 12-in. Blox 
and four 3-ft. boards, 
makes these and countless 
other things -.. ina jiffy. 

Costs a mere $30 










U.S. Patent No. 2249060 
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Imaginations thrive on Mor-Pla Blox! These big, 
friendly, natural wood Blox provide opportunity 
for creative expression; stimulate constructive 
thinking;, develop responsibility; furnish endless 
scene shifts for dramatizations of reading-time 


experiences. 


They’re the right size, the right weight for pre- 
school to primary ages. The sturdy construction, 
unique interlocking design and easy-to-clean 
finish make them a favorite with teachers . . . and 
hundreds of schools already know what a long- 
lasting investment Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox are for 
modest equipment budgets. 


For information about the set that fits your 
group's needs, write to the address below 





R.H.STONE PRODUCTS 


P.O. BOX 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 











Books for Adults .. . 


Editors, DEPT. OF EDUCATION 
NISTC, DeKalb, Illinois 


SEDUCTION OF THE INNOCENT. By 
Frederic Wertham. New York: Rinehart, 
252 Madison Ave., 1954. Pp. 397. $4. As 

senior psychiatrist for the Department of 

Hospitals in New York City for 20 years, 

Dr. Wertham has had ample opportunity to 

study at firsthand the effect of reading comic 

books on the behavior of boys and girls 
sent to him for treatment of emotional dis- 
orders. As a result of this experience, Dr. 

Wertham has written a polemic which is cer- 

tain to provide ammunition for many a 

heated debate about the role of comic books in 

education. 

Seduction of the Innocent is a well-written, 
bold indictment of the kind of reading ma- 
terial parents are letting their children read. 
The author claims that children are ingesting 
a diet of blood, thunder, and sex that would 
shock their parents-—if the parents only knew 


what was being read. He has examined prac- 
tically every comic book published, and re- 
jects nearly all of them as unsuitable for the 
average child. He takes the publishers to task 
for making financial gain at the expense of 
the gullible young, and even shows that the 
publishers successfully resist all efforts to 
control their product. 

In case the reader is inclined to excuse the 
situation on the rationalization that the read- 
ing of this “trash” may make juvenile delin- 
quents more delinquent. but does no harm to 
the average child. Dr. Wertham answers that 
if one finds a single deleterious “bug” in a 
rose arbor, one sprays the whole arbor with 
disinfectant. He is obviously for the complete 
eradication of all comic books in an effort to 
get at the bad ones. 

The reader will find much controversial 
material in this book. Teachers will generally 
side with him in the argument, since the comic 
book regime has represented a_ perplexing 
challenge and a successful competition for 
children’s minds. There can be no question 
that this is “must” reading for the teacher 
and parent who wish to understand better 
what children are reading and what a psy- 








* EARLY 
FALL TITLES 





CIRCUS RUCKUS 


By WILL and NICOLAS. Color drawings by 
Nicolas. Hilarious text and dramatic pictures 
relate the rollicking circus adventure of Dan, the 
boy, and Kelly, the dog. Ages 4-8. $2.75 


WITH DAD ALONE 


By JERROLD BEIM. Drawings by Don Sibley. 
An understanding story of how two boys, with 
their father’s help, pass through the first difficult 
adjustments after their mother’s death. Ages 
9-12. $2.75 
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}_____ HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.———= 


THE MYSTERIOUS LEAF 


By RICHARD BANKS. Drawings by Irene Haas. 
Three charming, but slightly eccentric professors 
puzzle out a mystery in this amusing and tender 
fantasy. Ages 6-9. $2.50 


RAIN OR SHINE: Things to Make | 


By RITA N. OLIVER. Photographs by Biagio | 


Pinto. Clear directions for a variety of things 
children will enjoy making from simple ma- | 
terials. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


THE BIRTHDAY 


| 
| 
| 
By HANS FISCHER. Story and six-color pictures. | 
The author-artist of Pitschi tells how Lisette’s 
for her. | 

$3.00 | 


animals prepare an enchanting party 
Ages 4-8. 


CHICA 


By SALLY SCOTT. Drawings by Joe Krush. A 
favorite author tells of a small boy’s longing to 
turn a stand-ofish cowpony into a friend. Ages 
8-12. $2.25 
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chiatrist thinks it is doing to their minds.—- 
Reviewed by WicBur A. YAucH. 


HOW TO JUDGE A SCHOOL. By William 
F. Russell. New York: Harper, 49 E. 33rd 
St.. 1954. Pp. 143. $2.50. This is a sur- 

prising publication to come from the pen of 

the president of Teachers College. Columbia 

University. who is better known for his eru- 

dite speeches and writings. Written in simple 

language that can be understood easily by 
the average parent, the book is an attempt to 
present the basic purposes and procedures of 

American schools. 

After establishing the basic principles of 
American democracy, the author shows how 
the best schools are attempting to achieve the 
objectives of equality, liberty and happiness. 
Several chapters are devoted to a discussion 
of the new knowledge of learning. the basic 
skills. citizenship programs, and the relation 
between school, home, and community. His 
final chapter. “How to Judge a School.” states 
the position that a good school must be de- 
fined in terms of objectives. The question to 
be asked is “Good for what?” He defines the 
three requirements for judgment as (1) its 
relationship to the desirable ends of educa- 
tion. (2) to the knowledge of how children 
learn. and (3) to an understanding of the 
tested processes able to achieve these ends. 

This book will be excellent reading for par- 
ents interested in a clear and simple presenta- 
tion of the basis for modern education. and 
for teachers who wish a refresher course with- 
out the pedagogical trappings.—Reviewed by 
Wiipur A. YAUCH. 


DEAR PARENTS. By Elizabeth C. O’Daly. 
New York: Oceana Publications, 43 W. 
16th St., 1953. Pp. 121. $2.50. This is a 

delightfully informal series of hypothetical 
letters from a school principal to her parents. 
She successfully attacks the stereotype of 
the grim, stern teacher, and makes an earn- 
est plea for teachers and parents to work 
together in the best interests of the child. 
She examines some of the reasons why there 
is a strain between parent and teacher, and 
shows a deep understandinging of children 
as the source of some of the difficulty. One 
of the most helpful chapters is that written 
for the beginning teacher, giving some prac- 
tical advice concerning how to get on with 
the job of teaching school. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Save effort! 
Get results! 


Save time! 


Choose the SHORTEST and 
SUREST Way to Success in 
Teaching Arithmetic 


THE WORLD 
of NUMBERS 


BASAL TEXTS » WORKBOOKS - MANUALS 


A Series of Arithmetic Textbooks for 
Grades 1-8 


BY DALE CARPENTER 


and a staff of experienced co-authors 


You get these economy features: 


¢ loads of sensible drills 
- plenty of instructive activities 
- all kinds of time-saving tests 


Put your name on the mailing list. 
Write today to: 


NEW YORK 11 ¢ CHICAGO 16 ¢ ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 21 * SAN FRANCISCO 5 

















Books for Adults 
(Continued from page 97) 


This book should be read by teachers as an 
example of a more effective way of commu- 
nicating with parents. Parents will find it 
helpful in overcoming some of their less justi- 
fied opinions about schoolteachers and their 
work.—Reviewed by WiLBuR A. YAUCH. 


SCIENCE FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN. 
Thirty-second Yearbook of the Department 





VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS of Elementary School Principals. Wash- 
We have interesting, beautifully illus- ington, D. C.: NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
trated books for primary and elementary 1953. Pp. 311. $3. The Elementary School 
grades and on up through high school— Principals’ Yearbook possesses the strengths 
picture books, story books, junior novels, and weaknesses of yearbooks developed by 
history, biography, geography, art, in- collective rather heterogeneous materials from 
dustry, nature, and science. many authors in various parts of the U.S. 
Send for our 115-page free illustrated and grouping such writings together in a 
catalogue. It includes 31 new books for single volume. These brief articles have been 
1954, as well as descriptions of all our combined under headings, but no unifying 
older titles. The catalogue has a graded material was supplied by the yearbook com- 
list and a helpful subject index. mittee, and even the arrangement of the ma- 
THE VIKING PRESS terial results in little continuity of thought. 
18 East 48th St., New York 17 The topics under which the major portion 





of the articles are organized are so general 











ANNOUNCING 
The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC SERIES 


Grades 1 -8 McSwain — Ulrich — Cooke 


A NEW visualized approach leads pupils to discover and understand 


numbers relationships and processes. 


e Clear step-by-step learning 
e Sequential development—without gaps 


e An abundance of practice 


Built-in problem-solving techniques 


e Cumulative reviews and tests 


Write for descriptive circular 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago, Illinois ©@ Summit, New Jersey © Palo Alto, California 
Dallas, Texas ° Atlanta, Georgia 
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that they provide little help in pulling the 
writings together. Examples are the headings 
“Flementary School Science Today,” “Ele- 
mentary School Science Content,” “Classroom 
Experiences in Science,” and “Methods of 
Teaching Science.” Articles placed under one 
such heading might be equally appropriate in 
another section, and there is considerable 
duplication of material in the book. Some 
articles are in themselves very worthwhile, 
such as the one written by Herman and Nina 
Schneider on the role of science in child de- 
velopment. 

Throughout the volume several ideas are 
stressed by the various writers. One is that 
science education should be based on the 
everyday experiences of children, utilizing 
their normal immediate environment. An- 
other is that science is taught because of its 
social implication, and not as science phe- 
nomena. 

Since the volume is intended for the use 
of administrators in particular there are 
sections planned to aid the principal in the 
development of a good science program in 
his school. One section is entitled “Leader- 
ship in Science.” There are practical sugges- 
tions on the kind of equipment and materials 
needed, on the use of radio and television in 
instruction, and in ways in which teachers 
can be encouraged to incorporate more sci- 
ence into the daily work of the classroom.— 
Reviewed by ELEANOR V OLBERDING. 


Reluctant Readers 


. will WANT to read Young 
Scott Books . . . their interest and 
imagination will be captured in 
books that tell them things they 
want to know. Once aroused, they 
will reach up, beyond their usual 
reading skill. 

Write for your graded catalog of 
Young Scott Books, with suggested 
classroom uses, units of work, cur- 
riculum areas and reading levels. 


Young Scott Books 
8 W. 13 St., New York 11 
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J 
LAYTHINGS WITH 
A PURPOSE... 


Scientifically designed, beautifully con- 
structed MODERN PLAYWAY EQUIP- 
MENT has earned a place in leading 
proressive nursery schools, kindergar- 
tens, and primary classrooms every- 
where. They aid in the development 
of the child’s muscular strength, co- 
ordination and control, offer him an 
incentive to think, choose, and test, 
A and, at the same time, hold the child’s 
interest by offering activity which he 
enjoys. MODERN PLAYTHING WORK- 
AND-PLAY MATERIALS are thoroughly 
tested to be pedagogically correct for 
the teacher!—psychologically correct 
for the child! 


PR a a 






SEND FOR THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK 
TODAY 
“Handbook of 
Educational 
Work-and-Play 
Materials” . . . 

more than 
400 educational 
work-and-play 
materials. 
Only 25¢ 
Postpaid. 

















the American Crayon Company / 


Sandusky Ohio New York wat 















New Children’s 
Books- Fall 1954 


for 3 to 6's ig io Kz 

Wuat’s In ( ¥ a Lee 

THe Dark? ¥ SY 
oO \ 





by Carl Memling 

A gay little book that will make the dark seem 

as friendly and familiar as the day. Three-color 

pictures by Virginia Carten. 

Reading levels: Readiness and beginning 

Cloth binding $2.50 

THe Sun Looks Down, by Miriam 
Schlein 

A gently-paced story of what the sun sees and 

what others see and care for. Four-color pictures 

by Abner Graboff. 

Reading levels: Readiness and beginning 

Cloth binding $2.50 

for 5 to 8's A a 

Ercxt LitTLe yy 

ARTISTS, . 

by Syd Hoff 

Realism and fantasy combine in a delightful story 

of children playing together and their first lessons 

in drawing. Two-color pictures by the author. 

Reading level: Beginning 

Cloth binding $2.00 

LitTLE Boy Navajo, by Virginia K. 
Smiley 

A little boy’s strivings to grow up bring him lively 

adventure and final triumph. Four-color pictures 

by Tom Two Arrows. 

Reading levels: Readiness and beginning 

Cloth binding $2.50 

for 10 to 15's 

THE STORY OF 

CHARLES 

Dickens, by 

Eleanor Graham 

Emphasizes incidents and events in the great 

novelist’s life that found expression in his writings. 

With plates from the original editions of Dickens’ 

work. 

Cloth binding $2.50 

LaucHINnG Gas AND SAFETY Lamp: THE 
Story OF SiR HumpuHrey Davy, by 


Amabel Williams - Ellis and Euan 
Cooper Willis 
Cloth binding $2.50 


Discount: 25% to schools or teachers 
Ask for our new complete catalog of 


children’s books 


ABELARD-SCHUMAN, INC. 
404 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets | 


Editor, JAMES KNIGHT 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN TO WRITE. By 
Helen K. Mackintosh and Withelmina Hill, 
Bulletin No. 2. Washington 25, D. C.: 


U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and Wel- | 


fare, 1953. Pp. 24. 15¢. This bulletin, 
written to show teachers and parents that 
the development of written expression is a 
continuous process, is organized around six 
problems: (1) The place of writing in the 
total school program; (2) Why children need 
to express themselves in writing; (3) How 
children learn to express themselves in writ- 
ing: (4) The part handwriting and spelling 
play in written expression; (5) Opportunities 
children have to write in purposeful situa- 
tions: (6) Encouraging children to do cre- 
ative writing. 

These points are stressed: familiarity of 
the child with the things about which he is 
writing, a purpose for writing, sources of 
content that are within his experience, spe- 
cial instruction in spelling and handwriting. 
Also included are suggestions as to how teach- 
ers and parents may provide meaningful ex- 
periences that cause a child to want to write 
and then assist him so that his progress is in 
terms of his own needs, interests. and total 
growth pattern. 

An annotated list of 14 books which deal 
with the subject of how children learn to ex- 
press themselves in writing is given.—Re- 
viewed by CATHERINE STRIBLING, Division of 
Extension, University of Texas, Austin. 


STORY HOUR FOR THE THREE TO FIVE 
YEAR OLD. Prepared by Beth Caples. 
Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1953. 
Pp. 24. No price given. This detailed de- 

scription of the story hour conducted in the 

Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, Mary- 

land, has many ideas and techniques that can 

be used by anyone providing a similar ex- 
perience for preschool children. 

A few Do’s given for the story teller are: 
(1) wear bright attractive clothes and com- 
fortable, low-heeled shoes; (2) call children 
by name: (3) follow a noisy activity with a 
quiet one; and (4) use simple short sentences 
in a quiet natural voice. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Hill, 
: 7. Here’s an easier, better, happier way to teach Music 
é to grade students—a method scientifically developed 
tin, and tested for years in classrooms throughout 
that America. Teaches rhythm, sight reading, pitch per- 
sa ception, solfeggio through ‘‘Beat Response.” 
Get EASY Teaching Information Folder FREE! 
the Create New Interest in Your Grade School Music Classes . . 
eed organize and direct Song Flute Classes. The famous “Beat Re- 
| 4 sponse Method”’ will guide you on the fun route to success in class- 
ow room music. Results will win you the praise and respect of pupils, 
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‘ postal . . . get free folder NOW. 
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-al CONVERSATIONAL STYLE . . . GENUINELY 
“a INTERESTING . .. EXCITING . . . DRAMATIC 
e- 
al | Exploration in the Western Hemisphere from 1400 to 1950 for grades 6-7. There’s 
an undercurrent of EXCITEMENT, and the young reader senses the DRAMATIC 
| STORY of the Westward movement—ADVENTURE all the way! Ponce de Leon... 
| Cortez ... Cartier . . . LaSalle . . . Hudson .. . DuLhut. . . the Nor’ Westers . . 
E Bering . . . Mackenzie . . . Sir Francis Drake . . . the California Gold Rushers 
a . the Pilgrim Fathers . . . many, many others—each story brief, yet accurate 
7S. and complete. 
3. MANY WORKING AIDS—handsomely illustrated with many drawings and maps in 
e- colors. “THINGS TO DO” section consists of related questions and projects. TIME 
“ CHART shows relation between explorations. 
235 pages . . . September publication . . . $2.24. EXAMINE A COPY .. . SEE FOR 
Me YOURSELF! 
in 
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CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc.—an out- ee ee 
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CHAS. A. BENNETT C0., Inc. 8714 Duroc Blidg., Peoria, Il. 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 
(Continued from page 100) 


Some of the outcomes of the story hour for 
3 to 5 year olds are: (1) they are led into 
a world of books and stories; (2) children 
learn how to concentrate and how to behave 
in groups; and (3) shy children often become 
“frisky little extroverts.” 

Seventy-five books, 20 records, including 
the name of the recorders, and 25 finger plays 
and action rhymes are listed for use with pre- 
school children.—Reviewed by CATHERINE 
STRIBLING. 


THREE PERSISTENT EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS: GRADING, PROMOTING, 
AND REPORTING TO PARENTS. By 
Fred E. Harris. Lexington, Ky.: Bulletin 
of the Bureau of School Service, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Septem- 
ber, 1953. Pp. 92. $I. The material in 

this publication is primarily intended for 

educators, and more specifically for teachers 
in the elementary grades. Little attempt is 
made to summarize research which has been 
done in this area. However, the general prin- 








HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 


Praised by educators everywhere—these 
Holgate toy wonders help children de- 
velop mental alertness and physical 
skill. Scientifically designed for specific 
age needs . . . sturdily built by master 
woodworkers. Let Holgate toys train 
for you! 


HOLGATE BROTHERS CO., 
KANE, PA. 





a ae 


ciples developed in this study reflect research 
findings. 

The problems discussed are typical of many 
schools where educational procedures conflict 
with basic values. No attempt is made to pre- 
scribe solutions or to show that there is one 
“right” answer to the problem of grading and 
reporting. However, by studying the pro- 
cedures which are presented, any group may 
find valuable suggéstions for solving their 
own problems on the local level.—Reviewed 
by Lota TULLOs. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL NURSERY CLASS. 
By Mary Elizabeth Venable. Boston: Pil- 
grim Press, 14 Beacon St., 1953. Pp. 64. 
75¢. This bulletin is an excellent guide for 

the person who works with the three-year-olds 

in a church program. It provides suggestions 
for work with both the children and their 
parents. It describes a physical environment 
suited to the needs of nursery children and 
discusses many activities in which they will 
find satisfaction. Seven goals for the Chris- 
tian education of nursery children are out- 
lined. 

The bulletin also includes a list of materials 





PREPARE! 


Bad weather is coming! 


For Children’s Indoor Play— 
Hollow Blocks 
Unit Building Blocks 
The Work Horse 


Vary-Play Triangle Set 





OFFICE ADDRESS: Rifton, N. Y. 
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prepared for the use of nursery class leaders. 
These are suggestions for books, toys, pic- 
tures, and recordings for use in the church 
nursery school.—Reviewed by Lota TULLOs. 


CITIZENSHIP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By 
Staniey E, Dimond. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., 1953. 
Pp. 40. 40¢, This pamphlet is written for 

elementary and junior high school youngsters. 

The style and language used are consistent 

with the developmental level of these children. 

The many check-lists included make it easy 

for youngsters to understand what is meant 

by “citizenship” and to develop an under- 
standing of the many-sided aspects of good 
citizenship. 

This is a booklet which can be very valu- 
able in the hands of each child as well as for 
the teacher.—Review by Lota TuLvos, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 





STUDENTS IN GROUPS MAY SUB- 
SCRIBE TO Childhood Education 


for $3.50. Write ACEI for information. 





What the 





Resourceful Teacher 





needs to know about 





Social Studies 

















~~ BOUNCE-0-LEEN 


Indoor or Outdoor Use for Children 
From 3-12 Years. 


Frame: 92” x 92”, of heavy Aluminum 
Alloy Pipe. 


Canvas: 66” x 66”, of #6 white Duck. 
Height: 18” 
Price: $69.50 f.o.b. factory 

CAROL CAMP & SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


175 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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A resourceful teacher knows that training 
young people to become responsible members 
of American society is the first task for the 
social studies. No society can safely ignore 
the necessity of teaching its youth the tradi- 
tions, customs and laws, ideals and religion, 
as well as the basic skills of communication 


and work, which hold that society together. 


To do this needed job a resourceful teacher 
must have new social studies texts—books 
which reflect new research, which develop 
fresh points of view in pupils, which present 
familiar ideas and ideals in writing that is 


stimulating and graphic. 


The new social studies program, MAN’S 
WAYS AND TIMES, 
grades, is the program for our times. It meets 


for the elementary 


the need of the resourceful teacher and her 
pupils. It is that long-looked-for, new, funda- 


mental approach to the social studies. 


The titles and authors of this program are: 
Ways of Our Land, by Clarence Woodrow 
Sorensen; Old Ways and New Ways, by Lewis 
Paul Todd and Kenneth S. Cooper; New Ways 
in the New World, by Todd and Cooper; and 
World Ways, by Todd and Cooper. 


SILVER BURDETT 
45 East 17th St., New York 3. N. Y. 


Chicago e Dallas e San Francisco 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Our “Show and Tell” periods 
are often a joke—among edu- 
cators as well as among lay- 
men. But one day I was privileged to hear 
a sharing period that touched many learnings 
for the six-year-olds involved. It seemed to 
me that the teacher knew exactly how far to 
push for individual and group growth. 

It started. as so many do, with all of us 
carrying a chair up to the circle. I put mine 
down but before I could get in it someone 
else was sitting in it. It happened again as I 
brought the second chair up, but the third 
time I won. The teacher had noticed but 
had not interfered. She knew I was big 
enough to take care of myself. I’m sure there 
will be a future discussion some day on 
courtesy to guests but no embarrassment on 
this day. 

As I settled down someone said something 
about the circle. Bobby said, “It really is 
more of a square than a circle.” 

Teacher: “What do you mean, Bobby?” 
Several children tried to help Bobby define 
the difference between a square and a circle. 
Someone volunteered, “Well, a square has 
lines that make it squarish.” The teacher 
listened and finally a child said, “because it 
has corners.” Then someone volunteered to 
draw a square and a circle on the blackboard. 
As he finished one of the more mature young- 
sters said, “That isn’t really a square, it’s a 
rectangle.” 

The teacher let him draw the square with 
the four equal sides but she did not push the 
difference upon all of the children—some 
were only seeing the difference between a 
circle and a square. 

Next it was Julia’s turn to share. She held 
up a string of imitation pearls and said. “My 
mommy let me bring these to school.” 

“What are they. Julia?” asked the teacher 
who knew she was ready to take another step 
toward more complete expression. 

But before Julia could answer Johnny said, 
“They're oyster beads.” Again the group 
pondered over what to call Julia’s beads. Fi- 
nally “pearls” was said to satisfaction of all. 

Then picking up Johnny’s original remark 
the teacher asked. “Do you know why Johnny 
called them oyster beads?” The idea of 
pearls growing in the oyster shells came out 
although the teacher pointed out that Julia’s 


Show and 
Tell 
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beads were probably not real pearls because 
they would be too valuable to bring to school. 

Billy was the next. Slowly he reached into 
the brown paper bag and drew out a bird’s 
nest. The following discussion centered about 
where he had found it, what type of bird it 
might belong to. Since he knew a robin and 
a hummingbird and the difference in the sizes 
he knew it did not belong to the humming- 
bird. 

Olga, a little German girl who had been 
with the group only a month and who had 
spoken no English upon arrival, was next to 
share. She held out a tiny piece of plastic 
furniture. “See!” she said. 

The children were delighted and proud. 
There was much discussion over Olga’s new 
accomplishment. Then they asked her how 
to say words in German, their tongues tripped 
over them and Olga beamed. 

In some of the teacher’s books I am sure 
she could find the lesson on presenting “the 
square and the circle” to children for arith- 
metic, on a discussion of birds’ nests for sci- 
ence, on increased word understanding for 
reading. But this teacher was not bound to 
wait until they came in the manuals. She 
made use of the situations at hand and the 
learnings that morning were evident. 


“What Are Children Learnin 
one Soa Through Celebrations and Spal 
cial Days?” is the topic for November, 
planned so that readers may have the mate- 
rial before the planning of holidays in No- 
vember and December gets under way. 

The editorial by May I. Young of Phila- 
delphia questions whether we are taking into 
account the purpose of the day with the way 
it is celebrated. What is the significance of 
special days in our everyday life? When 
children participate and carry out planning 
for the special day, what are the values? If 
you are going to put on a program, what 
should children get out of it? What resources 
can we draw on in planning for special days 
—or everyday? These questions are all 
dealt with through the articles which have 
been planned. 

A don’t miss feature will be the report 
from ACEI people in many parts of the world 
on special days and how they are celebrated 
by the children in their country. 
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